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A US. Secretary for Peace 


On March 19, President Eisenhower announced the appointment of Harold Stassen to a new post of 
Cabinet rank, as Special Assistant to the President on Disarmament Policy, a post later referred to unof- 
ficially as essentially that of a Secretary for Peace. The American Peace Society welcomes this dramatic 
step toward formal recognition of the maintenance of peace as a major objective of American policy. The 
sound statesmanship with which the task is envisaged by both the President and Mr. Stassen augurs well 
for the attainment of their goal. 


The President prefaced this announcement by expressing his deep concern about “the massive resources 
required for modern armaments, the huge diversion of materials and of energy, the heavy burdens of tax- 
ation, the demands for years of service of vast numbers of men, the unprecedented destructive power of 
new weapons, and the internal tensions which powerful armaments aggravate.” 


At the same time he stressed his awareness of “the tragic consequences of unilateral disarmament, the 
reckless moves of Hitler when the United States was weak, the Korean aggression when our armed strength 
had been rapidly diminished, and the vast extent of the armament now centered around the opposing 
ideology of communism.” 


In his first major address following the appointment Harold Stassen faced frankly the long history 
of disarmament proposals and agreements “overshadowed by the outbreak of war and more war,” but cited 
on the other hand such successes as the Rush-Bagot Agreement of 1817, “forerunner of the longest un- 
armed peaceful border in the world.” 


Speaking before the American Society of Newspaper Editors on April 21, Mr. Stassen emphasized two 
handicaps, first cynicism, and secondly the covert effort of communists around the world “to deceive the peo- 
ple into believing that stripping the United States of its modern weapons capacity would promote peace,” 
whereas, “in fact, it would be the trap door into the most horrible war.” 


“Tt is my view that cynicism—confirmed, congealed, compounded cynicism—constitutes one of the most 
serious handicaps. Nothing smothers constructive action in a free nation as completely as a heavy blanket 
of cynicism. It is only through the maintenance of an abiding determination, of a never failing hope, of a 
deep faith, that results can be obtained in the most adverse circumstances. .. I cannot today spell out the 
steps by which success can be attained. . . 


“T do not minimize the difficulty. Much of my own experiences in war and in peace deepen my realiza- 
tion of the size and nature of the obstacles. But the stakes for the United States, and for the Russian Na- 
tion, and for all mankind, are so high that we must succeed. I have an abiding faith that this nation, under 
God, before it is too late, can find an answer that is better than a grim arms race, can find an answer that 
will rescue civilization from the scourge of an atomic World War III, and can obtain world agreement 
to it. 


“Tt is abundantly clear, but should be explained again to all who cherish freedom, that the answer must 
never be our unilateral disarmament or one-sided weakness. The consequences of any isolated impotency 
on our part would be particularly disastrous at a time when the opposing ideology carried with it the ob- 
literation of freedom, the denial of God, and the ruthless rule of the state over the individual human per- 
sonality.” 


Under such guidance there may be attained the great objective, envisioned by William Ladd and by 
those distinguished leaders who through the years have kept alive the American Peace Society which he 
founded in 1828, “to the end that right shall rule might in a law-governed world.” The hollow mockery of 
Chamberlain’s phrase may then be wiped out by the actual attainment of “peace in our time.” 


HeEten Dwicut 
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We in the United States must begin to think of 
Africa as Africa and not just as an appendage to 
Europe. This will not be easy because much of 
that continent is still largely a European responsi- 
bility. 

Africa should be of current interest to Americans 
because it is awake and changing and the changes tak- 
ing place there will determine how it will fit into the 
world picture in the future. Others have made this 
discovery already; witness the Afro-Asian Con- 
ference. 

Africa was long the dark continent. During the 
great period of discovery primary attention was paid 
to the New World to the west and the Old World 
to the east. Then, both the East and the West pro- 
vided richer areas for exploitation and more suitable 
areas for colonization. It is only a hundred years ago 
that the great period of exploration of the interior 
of Africa began and seventy years ago that the Euro- 
pean powers divided the continent amongst them- 
selves. The great change in Africa—the growth of 
African aspirations—has really taken place since the 
last war. 

Americans began to know Africa during the war at 
the same time that Africans began to become cogni- 
zant of the world and their potential place in it. We 
began to see the importance of North Africa to the 
defense of the Mediterranean, the significance of the 
proximity of the west African coast to Brazil, and 
the growing need of raw materials from Africa. In 
all of these ways Africa is important, but even more, 
it is a challenge and an opportunity for the western 
world. Here, in the last great colonial area, can be 
demonstrated both the good intentions and the ability 
of the west to help the people of an underdeveloped 
area achieve their aspirations in a democratic frame- 
work. The eyes of much of the world are on this test. 

Now, while the issues are being framed and met, 
is the time for us in the United States to take an 
active interest in Africa. But we must realize that 
the problem is not a simple one of colonialism or self- 
determination and that the achievement of self-gov- 
ernment or autonomy will be only a first step. The 
subsequent process of establishing the institutions by 
means of which the peoples’ aspirations are to be 
realized may well be the more difficult job. 

We have some time left in Africa and if we make 
wise use of it we can save ourselves and the Africans 
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much future pain and expense. We must understand 
that the African is demanding a greater participation 
in decisions affecting him and more of the better 
things of life and that this is the stimulus behind 
the change which has already begun. Therefore, we 
must begin to think of Africa not alone in terms 
of what we or our European allies want but rather 
in terms of what the African wants. If we can in- 
duce the African to work with the western world to 
solve the problems of development in Africa in our 
mutual interest, we all stand to gain. 

Africa is the second largest of the continents, 
large enough to accommodate in its confines all of the 
United States, Indo-Pakistan, China and western 
Europe. It extends an almost equal distance north 
and south of the equator although the greater area 
is in the north. Its climate varies greatly, not alone 
because of geographic location but also by reason of 
altitude. Variations in rainfall leave large portions 
of the continent desert or semi-desert. 

Except for Ethiopia, Liberia and the Union of 
South Africa a heteroeneous collection of peoples 
in various stages of social organization were some 
seventy years ago divided up amongst the European 
powers in territories arbitrarily defined. Each of the 
countries south of the Sahara has tens, even hundreds, 
of different tribes with differing languages and cul- 
tures and frequently the tribes do not coincide with 
the country borders. Development of these countries 
has varied considerably depending on the attitude 
and resources of the peoples and, in the case of the 
dependent territories, on the attitude and capacity 
of the responsible European power and the pos- 
sibilities in the territory for European settlement. 

With this general background as an introduction, 
the current problems in Africa will be treated on a 
regional basis because the problems are regional in 
nature. 

North Africa has been characterized in the post- 
war period by the growth of nationalist movements 
demanding autonomy or self-government. Under 
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AFRICA 


Africa 


a United Nations decision, the former Italian colony 
of Libya has become independent. The Sudan is cur- 
rently achieving self-government under an Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement. These two countries are now 
faced with a formidable job of uniting their peoples 
in modern states, modifying and expanding the insti- 
tutions of government and training their peoples 
to staff those institutions. Negotiations are under 
way or proposed between the Tunisians and Moroc- 
cans and the French. Mutual agreement on 
autonomy for these countries is difficult of achieve- 
ment because of the large body of French settlers 
who demand protection of their status. 


North Africa is different from the rest of Africa 
in its ethnic composition and long contact with the 
Mediterranean world. The Sahara has isolated it 
from the rest of the continent and its economic out- 
look is naturally oriented to the Mediterranean. 
In the social and political sense, however, North 
Africa has been a bridge between the Arab world 
and black Africa with the desert serving as a highway 
rather than a barrier. Limited trade and its attendant 
contact have gone on for centuries and Moham- 
medanism is the predominant religion in the area 
south of the Sahara right down to the forest belt. 
Thus, the Moslem religion and the social organiza- 
tion resulting from it extend over North Africa 
and roughly down to a line 10° north of the Equator. 
There now appears to be a growing pan-Islamic 
movement among the Moslems in the area. 


In still another sense North Africa impinges on 
the rest of the continent. With increased education 
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and the broader experience of the rest of the world, 
the indigenous peoples of Africa south of the Sahara 
are, in varying degrees, desiring and demanding in- 
creased participation in government. The indepen- 
dence of Libya, developments in the Sudan and the 
negotiations between Tunisians and Moroccans and 
France inevitably affect the political aspirations of 
the indigenous peoples elsewhere on the continent. 

West Africa, stretching south of the desert from 
Dakar to the Congo River, has had no substantial 
European settlement, but along the coast has been 
in contact with Europeans for centuries. The interior 
of much of the area is Moslem and hence related to 
North Africa. Here lie independent Liberia and the 
territories of France, the United Kingdom, Portugal 
and Spain. Probably because of the special circum- 
stances of lack of European settlers but long contact 
with Europeans, the move toward participation in 
government or autonomy has progressed most rapid- 
ly here. 

Liberia has been independent since its foundation 
by freed slaves from the United States over a hun- 
dred years ago. Survival as an independent country 
through the colonial era has demonstrated its strength. 
Its main problem now, and a big one, is the building 
of a modern economy. 

In the French territories the franchise has been 
extended widely amongst the indigenous peoples in 
the post-war period. Representatives are elected to 
the French Assembly and the Council of the French 
Union, as well as to local territorial and federal 
assemblies which have some control over local affairs. 
This privilege seems to be satisfying political aspi- 
rations in this part of the region for the time being. 

In the United Kingdom’s territories on the west 
coast education has made most progress both locally 
and through education abroad, including the United 
States. At the same time progress toward self-gov- 
ernment has been greatest in these territories. The 
Gold Coast and Nigeria already have their own 
elected parliaments and have in recent years taken 
over more and more of their own affairs. The Gold 
Coast expects to be self-governing in 1956 and 
Nigeria at an early date not yet fixed. 

Political ambitions of the indigenous peoples have 
been more fully met in this part of Africa than else- 
where. The fact that the region is not without its 
serious problems demonstrates that the satisfaction of 
political aspirations is only one step and may be fol- 
lowed by greater problems. For example, there is 
a growing danger of fragmentation in Nigeria, 
already a loose federation of three regions, with de- 
mands for strengthening of local power at the expense 
of the center and for further division of the existing 
regions. There is a sense of hostility toward self- 
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government on the part of many chiefs who fared 
well under a colonial policy of indirect rule and now 
see their position threatened. There is disagreement 
between the conservative Moslem regions of the in- 
terior and the coastal regions, with their longer con- 
tact with the west, over the timing and method of 
self-government. This reflects in part the fear of the 
peoples of the interior that they may lose out to the 
coastal peoples who have had access over a longer 
period to modern education. 

The attention paid in these advancing countries to 
the condition of other Africans, particularly where 
there is difficulty, as in Kenya and the Union, and in 
turn the hopeful looks from elsewhere in Africa 
towards developments in this region are significant. 
So is the attention being paid these countries by India 
and Russia. 

East Africa, stretching from the Red Sea to 
Mozambique and bounded on the west by the Sudan 
and the Belgian Congo, is not nearly so homogeneous 
as North or West Africa. A series of migrations over 
the centuries has left its population a mixture of peo- 
ples of different races, cultures and religions. ‘There- 
fore, one of its basic problems is the welding together 
of these different peoples into modern states. 

Ethiopia has long been independent but until 
recent years has been isolated. Its Emperor, one 
of the last of the absolute monarchs, has shown a 
great interest in modernizing this vast country. In 
a kingdom with almost thirty distinct tribal groups, 
with the Coptic Christian Church predominant, but 
with a large Moslem minority and with an essential- 
ly feudal background, this is a big job. One of the 
major tasks, not often thought of in this context, is 
the establishment of a common language, a problem 
other African states will also have to face. 

Also, because one of the headwaters of the Nile 
lies within her borders, any full-scale development 
of the Nile River Basin will involve Ethiopia. 

The coastal region of the horn of Africa is the 
home of a nomadic, Hamitic Moslem group called 
Somalis. They occupy the former Italian colony of 
Somalia, British Somaliland, French Somaliland and 
parts of Ethiopia and Kenya. Somalia, under a 
United Nations decision, is administered as a Trust 
Territory by Italy, but with provision for indepen 
dence in 1960. This poses the problem of preparing 
the people of this country, with very limited resources 
and where education is a relatively new concept, for 
self-government and some chance of economic 
viability by that time. Further, as a result of de- 
velopments in Somalia, there is evidence of a move- 
ment to unite the whole Somali nation. 

_Kenya, with its White Highlands and their mag- 
nificant climate and seemingly great promise, at- 
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tracted European settlers fifty years ago. They have 
grown into a small body of people of European 
origin who consider Kenya their home and have 
substantially controlled the administration of this 
British colony. Over the same period a sizeable body 
of Asians have settled there, dominating much of the 
trade. Much has been done to educate and improve 
the lot of the indigenous people. However, it is here 
that Mau Mau broke out with all its terror, its de- 
clared intention to drive out the Eouropean, and its 
retrogressive character; and it broke out within that 
tribe which had shown the most desire for education 
and greatest willingness to adopt European ways. 
This seems to demonstrate that doing things for the 
indigenous peoples is not enough and that giving 
them a sense of participation is essential. Now the 
first small steps toward giving the African representa- 
tion in the government have been taken. Far more 
important is the recognition by a sizeable section of 
the European and Asian community and by a grow- 
ing part of the African community that the people 
of Kenya must work together to create an effective 
multi-racial community. 

Uganda, a land-locked British colony west of 
Kenya, has remained in the hands of the African, 
with only a small Asian community. Its major tribe, 
the Baganda, were quite advanced at the time of the 
arrival of the British. Under treaty they were allowed 
to cuntinue their traditional form of government 
under their Kabaka (king). They had been virtual 
overlords of the neighboring tribes of Uganda, but 
under British rule other tribes have been strengthened. 
Conflict has arisen from pressures to create a Uganda 
state and an unwillingness on the part of the Baganda 
to see their traditional form of government sub- 
merged, complicated by the fear that this was just a 
step toward Federation with Kenya and Tanganyika, 
which might put them in the same relationship to the 
Europeans as their neighbors in Kenya. As a result 
of the disagreements the Kabaka was deposed by the 
British. New constitutional proposals, which would 
allow the return of the Kabaka and put Uganda 
further along the road to self-government, have now 
been put forward by the British. Along that road 
they are going to have to find a way of welding the 
tribes into a state and solving the economic problems 
of a land-locked country whose economy is by nature 
linked to Kenya. In addition Uganda, as the source 
of one of the headwaters of the Nile, will be a party 
to any full-scale development of the Nile River 
Basin. 

Tanganyika is a former German colony which has 
been administered by the United Kingdom since the 
first World War, first under the League of Nations 
and now as a Trust Territory under the United 
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Nations. The original German settlers were forced 
out and there has not grown up a settler group with 
long traditions as in Kenya. Also because of its inter- 
national status a different path has been taken. There 
are both a European and an Asian group important 
in size and in economic contribution. However, the 
idea of a multi-racial community has been developed 
here to a high degree and there is numerical parity 
of representation (an equal number for each com- 
munity) for the three groups in the current gov- 
ernment, and other evidence of a willingness of the 
groups to work together toward self-government. 

Central and South Africa, including the Belgian 
Congo, is treated as a unit because it contains the 
highly industrialized portions of the continent and 
the character of its problems is related to that indus- 
trial development. This region is among the im- 
portant producers of copper, uranium, diamonds, 
cobalt and gold, much of it processed locally, and 
light and medium industry are fast growing. 

In the Belgian Congo the African population has 
progressed rapidly in social and economic fields. The 
government has limited immigration and promoted 
the training of Africans in a conscious effort to prevent 
the growth of a color-bar in industry. They have also 
begun to approach development with an idea that 
reliance on exports can be dangerous and that the 
internal African market must be expanded. This 
has resulted in a large relatively well-paid African 
trained labor force, in an industry progressively more 
mechanized, with expanding opportunity for African 
advancement. No political participation has been af- 
forded the European or the African in the Congo, 
though some preliminary steps are being taken to 
allow elections among Africans at the community 
level. It seems probable that as the result of develop- 
ments elsewhere there will be growing pressure on 
the part of the African for political participation and 
greater educational opportunities at the higher levels. 

The Central African Federation of Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland has recently been 
formed. None of the territories alone was sufficiently 
large nor had the resources to assure a viable econo- 
my. Despite arguments that African rights might be 
lessened in a Federation dominated by Europeans, 
federation was decided on with an obligation on the 
new state to work out a multi-racial pattern in which 
the rights of all would be protected. The fears and 
feelings of the African have already become evident 


and their ability to act in an organized fashion has 
been demonstrated in the strikes of members of the 
African Union in the Northern Rhodesia copperbelt, 


The Portuguese territories of Angola and 
Mozambique are not highly developed or indus- 
trialized but are a part of the regional industrial 
complex because they are important outlets to the 
sea and supplies of labor for the area. Development 
has progressed rather slowly in these territories but 
there is no evidence of political difficulty. This may 
result from Portuguese colonial practice. Any African 
who achieves a certain status as the result of edu- 
cation or training and demonstrates his ability and 
desire to live according to European standards can 
acquire citizenship rights. Thus there is an outlet 
for the ambitious African, which seems to have served 
as a safety-valve even though Africans as a whole 
have not had as great opportunities in these terri- 
tories as in some others. 

The Union of South Africa is so well-known that 
it will be treated very briefly here. It is the most 
highly industrialized country in Africa and has the 
largest European and Asian population. The Euro- 
pean community is not a recent one and considers 
itself as South African as the Bantu peoples since 
they both seem to have arrived in the country at 
about the same time. The current policy of Apartheid 
(literally apartness) has its roots in a long history 
and can only be understood in that light. The 
solution proposed does not square with the desires 
of the African or the Asian communities, nor with the 
economic facts, since the races are inter-dependent 
in the economy. There are already signs that this 
may be the factor which will force a change. The 
problem has an important effect on the relations of 
Africans and Asians with Europeans all over Africa. 

To sum up this altogether too brief outline, the 
problems of Africa must be considered in context 
which means that generalizations are dangerous. One, 
however, may be in order. African aspirations have 
grown and change is demanded. Change in the form 
of things done to or for the African does not seem 
to satisfy these aspirations. The African wants par- 
ticipation. Where modern education and training 
are so new this means the African will need sub- 
stantial help for some time if he is to learn how to 
satisfy those aspirations. He probably will not long 
be satisfied with less. 


He who did well in war just earns the right 
To begin doing well in peace. 


Browninec. 
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Pakistani Obstacle Course 


Pakistan, one of the newest and the sixth most 
populous country has assumed a position of inter- 
national importance following her dramatic birth 
eight eventful years ago. Carved out of British India 
essentially on the basis of the numerical predomi- 
nance of Moslems, Pakistan is geographically and 
sociologically unique as a nation. 

West Pakistan, a great dry expanse approximates 
the size of Texas, is bordered by Iran, Afghanistan, 
India and the Arabian Sea. Dispute over the Kashmir 
territory is a deterrent to solving problems with In- 
dia with which there would normally be an economic 
interdependence. 

East Pakistan, which contains approximately 43,- 
000,000 of the more than 75,000,000 Pakistanis, is 
a densely populated wet area the size of Wyoming. 
It is surrounded by India on three sides, with one 
hundred miles of common border with Burma on the 
southeast and the Bay of Bengal on the south. More 
than 1000 miles of India or 3,000 miles of water 
separate East and West Pakistan. This separation, 
plus the differences in language and culture creates 
large and difficult problems of political and economic 
coordination. 

Pakistan has a superabundance of national and 
international problems which are being attacked with 
imagination and aggressiveness. The following 
thumbnail exposition may provide an impression of 
Pakistan’s specific problems: 

Conspicuous absence of a strong middle class for 
whom incentives have meaning and upon which 
a strongly democratic political and economic struc- 
ture can be erected. 


A national illiteracy rate of more than 85%. 
Educational budgets are woefully inadequate. 
There is a shortage of teachers, school rooms, 
instructional materials, and a paucity of vocational 
education facilities. There is an aggravated short- 
age of university professors in the technical fields 
for reasons set forth below. 


A serious financial condition. The country does 
not currently develop sufficient foreign exchange 
needed to import items vital to well being and de- 
velopment. 

A serious shortage of doctors, nurses and public 
health personnel. There are consequently low 
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standards of sanitation; high rates of disease and 
infant mortality; and low life expectancy. 


An underdeveloped technical and industrial 
economy with unused natural resources. 


A refugee problem. Hundreds of thousands of 
partition refugees are not permanently settled nor 
integrated economically or socially. 


Dispute over choice of a national language. 
Bengali is the language of East Pakistan; Urdu, 
the official language of West Pakistan, but Sindhi, 
Punjabi, Pushtu and Baluchistani are spoken by 
large sections of the population. English is the 
language of the courts and most official commu- 
nications. 


A separatist movement in East Pakistan. This 
has jeopardized the Union of East and West 
Pakistan. 


The Kashmir problem. The territories of Jam- 
mu and Kashmir are important as the source of 
waters which irrigate most of the crops of Pakistan. 


Transient tribes. There is misunderstanding 
with Afghanistan regarding jurisdiction over cer- 
tain areas and certain tribes along the common 
frontier. 


Water rights. In addition to Kashmir there is 
a dispute with India regarding rights to the waters 
of the Sutlej river, upon which tens of thousands 
of acres of farm land in Sind depend for irrigation. 


This list of problems is not exhaustive, but should 
nevertheless give the reader an indication of the 
complex situation faced by the leaders of Pakistan. 
In summary, tensions attendant to the birth and 
growth of a new nation have been aggravated by fac- 
tors as yet outside the full control of the Govern- 
ment. 

Without attempting to examine in detail or recom- 
mend solutions, I have concentrated on providing a 
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few examples where Pakistan is moving forward with 
international assistance. The objectives in each of 
these is the peaceful solution necessary to long run 
economic and social progress. 

Pakistan is receiving international assistance from 
the United States through the Foreign Operations 
Administration and the Military Assistance program; 
from Canada, Australia and New Zealand through 
the Colombo Plan; from the United Nations and its 
specialized Organizations; and from certain private 
organizatoions and foundations — notably the Ford 
Foundation. 

Typical of friendly assistance, the Canadians have 
built and equipped a cement plant and are training 
the Pakistani technicians who will have the eventual 
responsibility of operating it. The Australians are 
helping in the field of Agriculture and have donated 
a large fleet of tractors to assist in increasing produc- 
tivity. The Specialized Agencies of the United Na- 
tions have rendered substantial assistance in the fields 
of health, sanitation, nutrition, and education. 

The Ford Foundation has numerous projects in 
Pakistan which include constructing and equipping a 
vocational high school in Karachi, the provision of 
extensive assistance in the field of home economics, 
the construction of a school of agriculture at the 
University of Peshawar, and perhaps most signifi- 
cantly the provision of a top level advisory staff to 
the National Planning Board. 

The United States entered into agreements to 
provide Pakistan with military assistance and advice 
for the purpose of helping Pakistan to become a more 
effective free world partner. A realistic appraisal of 
the situation should take into consideration that a 
good army has certain value in discouraging civil 
disorders. 

The major assistance effort in Pakistan is the pro- 
gram of the Foreign Operations Administration. 
Under this program technical and material assistance 
is being provided in the fields of agriculture, indus- 
try, health, community development, education, rec- 
lamation, irrigation, business and public administra- 
tion. A fertilizer plant is being constructed; in 1953 
in view of a crop failure wheat was supplied to avert 
a famine, relief was supplied to flood stricken East 
Pakistan, and significant economic aid supplied to 
avert a financial crisis. The details of these various 
programs and projects cannot be presented in this 
short article but in order to give the reader an insight 
into the imaginative, cooperative approach to prob- 
lems two are presented in more detail. 

One of these significant efforts is known as the 
Village Aid Program—a community development 


educational program. Outstanding young men are 
chosen from the villages for training at one of sev- 
eral Village Aid Training Centers. These young men 
receive a thorough course in practical techniques for 
improving village life. They learn simple processes 
of fertilizing land, how to make a compost pile, care 
of livestock and poultry, how to construct a better 
cook stove, how to make the village well clean and 
sanitary, basic principles of community health and 
sanitation, techniques of recreation suited to village 
life, principles of organizing the citizens into interest 
and activity groups. Perhaps most importantly they 
are taught psychological and educational principles 
and an approach to community organization and de- 
velopment which will enable them to assist the vil- 
lage elders and the general citizenry to adopt the 
improved ways of doing things. 

After completing the training course each of these 
young leaders is assigned to a group of villages. 
One village would be a big assignment for one 
worker, but the villages are so numerous, the number 
of trained leaders so few, and the budget so limited 
that it is necessary to spread the effort. The village 
worker’s first task is to gain the confidence of the 
village elders. Lacking this his program would be 
foredoomed to failure. He realizes that his program 
must alter at an accepted pace the pattern of life that 
has existed for hundreds of years. Only then can 
the levels of productivity and health gradually be 
raised. His only hope for success is for the villagers 
to sell themselves on the value of his ideas. The 
villagers are the ones who must make decisions to 
undertake the improvement projects and to carry 
them out. The writer had the opportunity of attend- 
ing a nation wide Village Aids Conference at which 
selected Village Aid workers reported their experi- 
ences to a group of national leaders in the fields of 
health, agriculture and education. It was highly 
encouraging to hear these enthusiastic youths relating 
the problems they had faced and the solutions they 
had worked out. The individual reports added up 
to the inescapable conclusion that progress is being 
made. 

The program is slowly but surely helping the 
villagers to help themselves to produce more, to be 
healthier, to want and build better schools for their 
children—in short to become good citizens in the 
newer understanding of the meaning of citizenship. 
A modern Aladdin’s lamp has been discovered and 
the magic of group interaction and group dynamics 
plus modern “know how” has resulted in a technique 
that is awakening a creative force that has slumbered 
for ages. 
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A second noteworthy effort taking place in Pakistan 
is the program in which the United States, through 
the FOA, is cooperating with the Government of 
Pakistan in strengthening the technical departments 
of the Pakistani Universities and Colleges. At the 
time of partition, a large number of Hindu profes- 
sors left the Universities located in what is now 
Pakistan and, although some Moslem professors left 
Indian territory to seek positions in Pakistani institu- 
tions, there resulted a serious shortage of professors 
in Pakistan. This deficit of qualified teachers pre- 
sents a grave problem to Pakistan as she begins a 
concerted campaign of industrialization and of devel- 
opment of her natural and human resources. 


Through the Inter-College Exchange Program of 
the Foreign Operations Administration five United 
States institutions of higher learning have sent teams 
of professors, technical equipment, and library facili- 
ties to Pakistan. Washington State College is related 
in this program to the University of the Punjab (and 
affiliated colleges) at Lahore. Through this relation- 
ship Washington State has sent approximately twenty 
professors of engineering, agriculture, veterinary 
medicine, education and business administration on 
two-year assignments to work with counterparts on 
the staffs of the Punjab institutions in strengthening 
and modernizing classroom, laboratory and field 
techniques. Also under this program selected Punjab 
professors are sent to Washington State College for 
a year of advanced study and observation. 

Texas College of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Arts has a similar arrangement with Dacca Univer- 
sity in East Pakistan, Colorado College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts is working with the new 
University of Peshawar in the Northwest Frontier 
Province. Pennsylvania University is assisting the 
University of Karachi in the development of a badly 
needed Institute of Business and Public Administra- 
tion. New Mexico State College is supplying a team 
of professors and equipment to assist in the organiza- 
tion and initiation of the newly built Sind Agriculture 
College. 

Inasmuch as the university program is long-range 
in nature, the results of a program such as this cannot 
be immediately observed in economic conditions or in 
the daily lives of the citizens. Pakistan, like other 
nations in this latter half of the twentieth century, 
needs competent technicians in all fields. The Inter- 
College Exchange Program is designed to make pos- 
sible the production of these technicians. 

The situation of Pakistan is difficult but there is 
good reason for cautious optimism. Forces at work 
in Pakistan, tangible and intangible, are strengthen- 
ing this developing democracy. Pakistan has already 
demonstrated the ability and will to survive. Despite 
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temporary governmental reorganization and economic 
uncertainty conditions are improving. 

The leaders of Pakistan are developing, with the 
help previously indicated, plans for the overall de- 
velopment of the agriculture, industry, natural re- 
sources, transportation, communications, education, 
public health and welfare of the country. She is con- 
solidating her position internally and externally and 
is facing the future with realism and determination. 

Pakistan’s officials and representatives to interna- 
tional tribunals and conferences have not failed to 
identify their country positively with the free world. 

Significantly, the problems and programs in 
Pakistan emphasize several conclusions which are 
coming to be recognized as basic truths in the present 
world situation. 


1. The underdeveloped countries have a strong 
desire to improve the conditions of their population 
—to be realized only through positive, successful ac- 
tion programs. 


2. Action programs are positive and successful 
only when they appeal to the basic motivations, exist- 
ing or latent, of peoples to help themselves. 


3. Aid and assistance should be based on helping 
these countries maintain self-respect through self- 
help. 


4. Aid and assistance programs are most successful 
when they bring “peoples together with peoples” — 
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not Governments solely with Governments. The de- 
vice of private effort and the role of United States 
colleges and universities has developed a lasting place 
in enlightened foreign policy implementation. 


For these reasons it is the policy of the United 
States “to aid the efforts of the peoples of economi- 
cally underdeveloped areas to develop their resources 


and improve their working and living conditions by 
encouraging the exchange of technical knowledge and 
skills and the flow of investment capital to countries 
which provide conditions under which such technical 
assistance and capital can effectively and construc- 
tively contribute to raising standards of living, creat- 
ing new sources of wealth, increasing productivity 
and expanding purchasing power.” 


The Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East: 


Eleventh Session 


The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East (ECAFE) is one of the three subsidiary bodies 
established by the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council to study regional economic conditions 
and developments. The ECAFE and the Con- 
sultative Committee of the Colombo Plan are the 
two forums where the nations of Asia gather to ap- 
praise their economic problems. Of these two, the 
ECAFE is the more active and the more inclusive. 
The recently concluded Eleventh Session of the 
ECAFE, held in Tokyo at the end of March, pro- 
vided an excellent review of current Asian economic 
conditions and an outstanding opportunity for the 
Asian nations to exchange opinions concerning their 
economic problems. 


The Session drew representatives from almost all 
Asian and Far East nations from Afghanistan in the 
west through Japan in the east. Also represented 
were a number of nations outside the ECAFE region 
which have been accorded membership in recognition 
of their interests in the region. Among the more 
active of these were the United States, the United 
Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
France, the Netherlands and various members of 
the British Commonwealth. 


The annual review of economic conditions in Asia, 
as in past years, was the agenda item to which most 
attention was devoted. The discussions during the 
Session used as a point of departure the 1954 issue 
of the Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 
which is prepared annually by the ECAFE Secre- 
tariat. The Survey provides both a review of regional 
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Member of the U.S. Delegation to the 11th Session 
of ECAFE 


economic developments and a summary and analysis 
of developments in individual countries of the area. 

The 1954 Survey concludes that the year was rea- 
sonably favorable for the ECAFE region. However, 
it also indicates that the improvements were less ap- 
preciable than needed to raise per capita living stand- 
ards and were more generally due to exogenous fac- 
tors than to basic progress under development pro- 
grams. The country chapters of The Survey reveal 
that economic conditions and progress were not equal- 
ly favorable for all the nations of the region. 

Most of the country representatives at the Session 
supplemented The Survey’s report with comments 
on regional developments and on the economic con- 
ditions and plans of their own nations. The need 
for more rapid progress under development pro- 
grams, the need for capital inflows and technical as- 
sistance to facilitate development, and the relation- 
ship between economic conditions in the region and 
conditions and activities of countries outside Asia 
were the issues most often discussed. 

The repeated emphasis placed by the Asian na- 
tions on the need for more rapid economic develop- 
ment was probably the most significant aspect of the 
Session’s discussions. This need was expressed dur- 
ing the review of economic conditions and during 
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the discussions of virtually all other agenda items. 
The low per capita income level and the consequent 
low rates of saving and domestic capital formation 
are the basic factors preventing attainment of a satis- 
factory rate of economic development in the ECAFE 
countries. Capital inflows from outside the region in 
the forms of grants, loans, and private foreign in- 
vestment are the only feasible means of advancing 
the rate of development to keep pace with population 
growth and provide for necessary improvements in 
the region’s extremely depressed living conditions. 


The delegates from the various Asian nations ap- 
pealed to countries outside the ECAFE region to 
provide the needed capital to speed development. 
It was made apparent that investment capital would 
be accepted in either a grant or a loan basis. Ceylon, 
the Philippines and Pakistan affirmed their desire to 
encourage private foreign investment and referred to 
measures taken by these governments to entice private 
capital. However, there was little other evidence of 
a general recognition of the role private interests 
could play in providing the assistance needed for de- 
velopment of the resources of the region. There is 
growing interest in the preparation and improvement 
of economic development programs among the 
ECAFE region countries as one of the steps required 
to advance their economy. There is also growing 
interest in the preparation and improvement of eco- 
nomic development programs among the ECAFE 
region countries as one of the steps required to ad- 
vance their economy. There is also growing 
cognizance of the multitude of problems and frustra- 
tions which may be expected when efforts are first 
exerted to improve and speed up the mobilization 
of a nation’s resources. 


Another aspect of the recurring emphasis on the 
need for more rapid development which particularly 
gratified observers from outside the region was the 
increasing recognition by the ECAFE countries of 
the need for multilateral efforts to overcome specific 
problems. The need for joint planning and action to 
assure development of the rich Mekong River basin 
which is common to Thailand, Laos, Cambodia and 
Viet Nam is now generally approved. A number of 
appeals were voiced for multi-country review of rail 
and water transportation system operations and rates. 
The reports of progress by committees of the 
ECAFE working in these and similar fields were 
especially heartening. 

The lack of skilled manpower was cited by each 
of the nations of the region as one of the most im- 
portant factors retarding development. A number 
of countries went so far as to portray it as currently 
a more important retarding factor than the lack of 
capital. Appreciation was quite generally expressed 
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for the contribution made by nations outside the 
region to the meeting of this need through technical 
assistance—assistance provided through the United 
Nations, as well as through the Colombo Plan, United 
States Foreign Operations Administration, and other 
bilateral programs, and under private sponsorship. 
Continued on expanded technical assistance was re- 
peatedly requested. In addition to the requests for 
direct assistance a number of requests were made for 
aid in the establishment or continuation and expansion 
of specialized regional training centers which would 
benefit a number of the ECAFE nations. The early 
success and popularity of the established regional cen- 
ters, such as the center for training railway operating 
and signaling officials at Lahore, Pakistan, augur well 
for expansion of this concerted approach to the solu- 
tion of common problems. 

The nations now granting economic and technical 
assistance, either directly through government-to- 
government programs and under private sponsorship 
or through the programs of the United Nations 
and the Colombo Plan, reviewed the types of as- 
sistance they now make available and will be willing 
to provide in the future. In the course of these 
reviews it became evident that the assistance pro- 
vided bilaterally by the United States and by the 
Commonwealth nations through the Colombo Plan is 
larger both in scope and magnitude than the tech- 
nical assistance made available to ECAFE countries 
by the various United Nations agencies. It was also 
indicated that the technical assistance desired and 
needed by the region would be made available from 
a multitude of sources, and that this would be more 
readily available than would the capital required for 
the execution of development programs. 

During the Session, considerable attention was also 
devoted to the effects of the economic policies and 
activities of countries outside the ECAFE region on 
countries within the region. The United States pro- 
gram for disposal of agricultural surpluses as well as 
the restrictions on trade with mainland China re- 
ceived particular attention. 

The United States agricultural surplus disposal 
program was brought to the attention of the Session 
on the first day when, in the course of its review of 
The Survey, the USSR delegation cited United 
States sales of surpluses under special payments ar- 
rangements as one of the forces disrupting trade and, 
hence, retarding the development programs of the 
countries of the region. Burma led the rice produc- 
ing and exporting countries in supporting this charge 
and reviewed the damage done by the United States 
program. 

The chief delegate of Ceylon, Sir Susanta de 
Fonseka, in expressing the views of food deficit areas 
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of the region, spoke eloquently of the critical food 
situation his country faced in the period following 
World War II. He commended the North Ameri- 
can countries for the assistance they have provided 
in Ceylon’s period of need and spoke critically of the 
price and export policies of rice producing nations of 
Asia. He pointed out that these policies and the re- 
sulting uncertainties of supply of basic food stuffs 
had forced Ceylon and India to attempt to reach self 
sufficiency of production and find sources of supply 
outside the ECAFE region. 

The United States representative reviewed the 
legislation under which the program of surplus dis- 
posal is administered, and he explained how the legis- 


gratification for the US assurances that the surplus 
program will be so managed as not to disrupt mar- 
kets. Some of the rice producing nations, including 
the Philippines and Nationalist China, expressed 
agreement with the principles of the program and 
outlined possible benefits to be derived. 

The USSR pointed to restrictions on trade with 
the China mainland as a factor retarding develop- 
ment of regional trade to the disadvantage of other 
countries of the ECAFE area. Its appeal for restora- 
tion of mainland trade was supported by India and 
to a lesser extent by Burma and Indonesia. The 
United States based the defense of the control of 


lation and the procedures adopted tend to prevent trade with China mainland on the United Nations o1 

disruption of world markets. The legislation and resolutions which branded Red China as an aggressor. la 

practices followed, he pointed out, are consistent with his position was consistently supported by the T 

the principles for surplus agricultural product dis- Philippines, Korea and Nationalist China. i 

posal laid down by the Food and Agriculture Organi- In addition to the principal topics of discussion re- ! 
zation of the United Nations. He also cited the viewed above there were numerous discussions and 
beneficial effects which could be derived from the comments about issues of particular interest to specific 
program through lending the sales proceeds to the countries or of a technical nature. From the general 
countries where the products are sold to finance de- discussions the single most significant conclusion 
velopment projects. In replying to the direct charges which can be drawn is that the need to improve the 
of disruption of trade made by the USSR, the United living conditions of the countries of Asia and the 
States delegate deprecated the USSR’s claims and Far Fast and the need to speed economic develop- 
suggested that the Soviet delegates’ charges were ment to effect this are uppermost in the minds of 
“perhaps an attempt . . . to cover the failure of agri- Asian leaders today. For the United States, or any 
cultural policy of his own country, a failure which other country, to maintain and gain friendship and 

contrasted deeply with the progress made in the prestige in the ECAFE region, it must recognize G 

countries of the region.” and support this aspiration of the countries which Pr 

India and a number of other nations expressed comprise the region. 
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The Dominican Republic: Twenty 


Five Years of Peace and Prosperity 


In 1930, while an economic blizzard was sweeping 
over the globe, a tropical hurricane ravished “the 
land Christopher Columbus most loved.” Every 
modern building in Santo Domingo (now Ciudad 
Trujillo) was ruined. Desolation and something 
like despair oppressed the populace. A country, 
which had been the nursing- 
ground of Christian culture in 
the New World, seemed on the 
verge of becoming a pest-hole of 
disease, ignorance and starvation. 
This was the tragic fate which 
faced a nation on whose soil Eu- 
ropean man first offered litur- 
gical worship to God in 1498, 
where the first government, the 
first school, the first university, 
the first cathedral and the first 
hospital in the Western Hemi- 
sphere had been established. To- 
day, a traveler approaching Ciudad Trijillo from the 
sea can see a gleaming white capital that combines 
the beauty of contemporaneous architecture and land- 
scaping with the charm and historic interest of mas- 
sive Spanish structures erected in the epoch of Bartho- 
lomew Columbus, brother of the famous explorer. 
In 1955 one finds no trace of the disastrous hurricane 
or of the financial panic of the early thirties. 

Since facts are more impressive than opinions, it 
may be recorded that the current national budget of 
the dominican Republic amounts to more than one 
hundred and eight million dollars. The figure stood 
at seven million dollars in 1930, after a drop from a 
total of fifteen million dollars in pre-depression years. 
Commenting on this contrast, one of our most re- 
sponsible U.S. Treasury officials remarked to me: 
“The most gratifying feature of the Dominican Re- 
public’s annual budget is that expenditures do not 
outrun income ; the country and the people are pay- 
ing for every improvement and the standard of liv- 
ing is rising without inflation such as has occurred in 
Argentina, Chile and Brazil.’ As a result, the 
Dominican peso is exchangeable for one dollar every- 


Generalissimo Rafael L. 
Trujillo 
President, The Dominican 


Republic 
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where. Banking authorities know that the Republic 
has neither domestic nor foreign debts. This happy 
situation exists in 1955 because the Dominicans are 
producers as well as consumers. Exports, largely of 
sugar, coffee, cacao, tobacco, rice, bananas and 
minerals, aggregate one hundred and nineteen mil- 
lion dollars, the highest in the country’s history. 
Imports, which help to maintain prosperity in the 
United States, total eighty-two million dollars. 
Within the last five years, iron, salt and gypsum 
mines have been developed side by side with marble 
quarries. In January of this year rich veins of nickel 
and copper were discovered. One of these lodes runs 
for a distance of 140 miles. This shows that initiative 
and resourcefulness are master-keys to the Republic’s 
progress. 

Inspiring and supporting these economic advances 
have been the elementary schools, colegios and tech- 
nical institutes which dot that two-thirds of the island 
once known as “Hispaniola.” Whereas there were 
only 50,739 pupils in such institutions in 1930, the 
number has soared to more than one-quarter of a 
million in 1955. This is a good percentage in a popu- 
lation that hardly exceeds two millions. Moreover, 
plant and equipment for educational purposes, 
whether in Town or Rural areas, are on a par with the 
first-class installations which mark the new Uni- 
versity City on the outskirts of Ciudad Trujillo. 
Here, amid beautiful gardens and attractive labora- 
tories, three thousand university students seek in- 
struction from a faculty of about three hundred. 
Three hundred, approximately, was the number of 
students, most of them hungry and apathetic, in 
1930. Although the University City does not boast 
the monumental structures which have been con- 
structed for the National University of Mexico and 
the Central University of Caracas, it may confidently 
be reported, on the basis of first-hand observation, 
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Ciudad Trujillo, Capital 


that the professors and students in the University of 
Santo Domingo, founded in 1538, are as conscientious 
and curious as any of their counterparts in the Ameri- 
can Republics, including those in the United States. 

Women students have made a notably good record 
in the University of Santo Domingo. They are en- 
rolled in all the professional schools. Many of the 
women medical doctors, lawyers, pharmacists, engi- 
neers and architects in the Republic gained their en- 
tire education in their own country. 

The international character of the institution is 
manifested by the fact that many European professors 
are on the faculty, while students are attracted from 
almost all the countries of the Caribbean, including 
the Puerto Rican Commonwealth. After an at- 
tendance of one year, students can win scholarships 
for outstanding grades and ability. The present Rec- 
tor of the University, Dr. Pedro Sanchez Troncoso, 
enjoys an international reputation as an educator. 
Dr. Joaquin Salazar, now Dominican Ambassador to 
the U.S., is one of the most brilliant Alumni. 
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of the Dominican Republic 


University leadership has accomplished a good deal 
in developing popular interest in music, painting, 
folklore, dancing and national literature. A Palace 
of Fine Arts is being built at a cost of $3,500,000. 
In Ciudad Trujillo, the National Symphony Orches- 
tra has been established for many years and plays 
regularly during the winter season. Dominican 
music of quality is found in the orchestra’s wide 
repertoire. 

Sound education, intensified annually since 1930, 
has produced a well-rounded national program of 
social welfare. Fundamental in this effort has been 
the construction of low-cost homes for farm and city 
workers. When I visited several of these housing 
projects one year ago, I found that five-room homes 
were equipped with electricity, potable water and 
modern sanitation. By paying monthly rents of $14 
to $24 for ten years the workers acquire ownership 
of these homes. Incidentally, the fact that water is 
drinkable throughout the Dominican Republic may 
best be appreciated in connection with the fact that 
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great Latin American capitals, such as Havana and 
Mexico City, continue to struggle with this problem. 

The Republic’s Social Security system embraces 
old age pensions, unemployment insurance, health 
insurance, charitable aid for orphans, mobile medical 
clinics, an enlightened workers’ retirement plan (at 
the age of 60) and one of the largest maternity hos- 
pitals in the world. A prominent New York 
physician, Dr. Robert Wallis, who visited Dominican 
hospitals in 1952, described his impression in the fol- 
lowing words: “The workers’ hospital, the Cancer 
Institute and the Children’s Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
have the finest equipment available anywhere with 
highly competent personnel.” 

Inasmuch as 80% of the Dominican population 
works on farms, it is clear that vastly increased pro- 
duction has been the result of intelligent agricultural 
reform. Featured in this program have been irriga- 
tion canals, experimental stations for crops and live- 
stock, land distribution and cooperative farm 
colonies. Diversification of agriculture has helped to 
stabilize the entire economy of the nation. 

Today, there are sixty-three irrigation canals in 
comparison to the one and only ditch of this type in 
1930. The total acreage now watered amounts to 
234,230, whereas twenty-five years ago the total was 
7,542. This explains 1955’s profitable rice cultiva- 
tion, an industry that did not exist in 1930. 

Land reclamation led to an equitable distribution 
of soil resources. Farmers who previously had hold- 
ings of one or two acres were encouraged to try new 
seeds and given loans to buy new farm machinery. 
Government agents helped these farm families to 
clear adjacent land and to feed this land with water 
from the irrigation projects. Consequently, many 
workers have expanded their holdings to ten or 
twenty acres. Loans for this purpose continue to be 
negotiated through the Agricultural and Industrial 
Credit Bank. It is estimated that more than one 
hundred thousand farmers benefited from this pro- 
gram. The total land distribution in seventeen years 
amounted to 526,956 acres. Plentiful supplies of 
fresh fruit and vegetables have been a factor in the 
Republic’s health improvement. 

Farm colonies have shown a measurable increase. 
In 1930 there existed one such colony, with 909 
farmers cultivating 3,220 acres. Now there are fifty 
farm colonies, with 13,312 persons working 130,541 
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acres. These colonies produce thousands of cattle, 
pigs, goats, sheep, mules, horses and an abundance 
of poultry. U.S.-made tractors, harvesters, mowers, 
driers, huskers and milking machines are used on 
Dominican farms. Today, the cultivated area of the 
Dominican Republic exceeds 20%, whereas the 
average for the rest of Latin America is a mere three 
per cent, according to a 1948 survey by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions (FAO). 

Although Dominican industries are on a much 
more modest scale than those in the United States, 
they have two interesting features: 1) They utilize 
domestic raw materials in production for the home 
market; 2) They utilize imported raw materials or 
semi-finished goods primarily for export. This re- 


_ flects the national concern to live within one’s means. 


At this point, it is fair to ask: “Granted that the 
citizens of the Dominican Republic are self-respect- 
ing, industrious and patriotic, how were they able to 
accomplish so much in a period of twenty-five 
years?” The answer may be given in the words of 
an American essayist, Ralph Waldo Emerson: “Most 
great institutions are but the lengthened shadow of 
one man.” That leader was, and is, Generalissimo 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, who was inaugurated two 
weeks before the devastating hurricane of 1930. 
Wise enough to avail himself of the best talents of 
the Republic and an indefatigable worker himself, 
he saw his country’s problems and possibilities and 
found proper programs for most of them. During 
the past twenty-five years, he had more than his 
share of enemies and detractors. It is an indication 
of his achievements that more and more is being 
heard about his success, while the voices of his critics 
are fading into silence. As the Ambassador of the 
United States, the Hon. Wm. L. Pheiffer, remarked 
to me on one of my visits to the Dominican Republic, 
“Generalissimo Trujillo is an authentic genius who 
thinks and labors, primarily, in terms of the best 
interests of his people. This leader was needed for 
the stage of development we find in the Caribbean 
and all Americans can be grateful that he is a loyal 
friend of the USA.” 

These words of the Ambassador could well be 
inscribed on the U.S. Pavilion which will grace the 
International Exhibition and Fair in Ciudad Trujillo, 
due to open on December 20, 1955. 


THE POWER OF TRUTH 
Because I have confidence in the power of truth and of the 
spirit, I believe in the future of mankind. Ethical world-and- 
life-affirmation contains within itself an optimistic willing and 
hoping which can never be lost. It is, therefore, never afraid to 
face the dismal reality, and to see it as it really is. 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
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The Palace Revolution in Albania 


While the western world was speculating on the 
meaning of a shift in Russian leadership an inter- 
esting prelude to this palace revolution took place 
in the Balkans. Since 1945, the Kremlin has used 
Albania as an “experimental” colony in the religious 
and economic fields. New strategy in nationalizing 
church groups and collectivizing farms was followed 
by a long expected shift in the command of the 
Albanian Communist party. Some indication of what 
might be in store for the other satellite countries can 
be gained from an analysis of the political situation 
in Albania during the past year. 

Mehmet Shehu, the Secret police chief of Albania, 
deposed Enver Hoxha as leader of the tiny state. In 
true Byzantine style, Shehu, the Butcher of Corusha, 
seized the reins of power on July 23, 1954. Albania 
has since seemed more committed than ever to the 
Russian brand of satellite rule. The struggle for 
leadership between these two Albanian Communists 
has provided an interesting example of Russian 
strength and influence in the Kremlin’s most neg- 
lected colonial outpost. 

The story of the development of communist 
strength in Albania is one that has not been fully told 
in the west. Aside from occasional dispatches from 
the British news services or interviews with refugees, 
little information of importance trickles out of Al- 
bania. No trade with non-communist countries exists 
and few travelers get near the Albanian borders. 
Only the news from the underground published by 
such foreign language newspapers of the liberation 
groups as Shgiperia, Flamuri, Albania Libre, Zari I 
Ballit Kombetar, Vardar, Zeri I Lire and Skenderbeu 
gives the true story of the systematic exploitation of 
Albania. These foreign language papers and the 
parties they represent often differ as to the political 
future of Albania. They all work together to fight 
communism, to preserve the boundaries of 1939 and 
to establish liberty once more in the Land of 
Skenderbeu. Their efforts have been fought with 
tenacity by both the deposed leader, Enver Hoxha, 
and the new dictator, Mehmet Shehu. 

Communism in Albania is imported from abroad. 
In 1917, the Vienna Bureau of the International de- 
creed that a Balkan Confederation should be formed 
by the “free will of the so-called democratic peo- 
ple” of the area. Many individuals in exile con- 
tributed to a publication entitled the Balkan Con- 
federation. The first infiltration of leftist ideas in 
Albania was initiated by Vienna. The large number 


BY GLENN A. McCLAIN 


Director Eastern Kentucky Center of International 
Relations, Richmond, Kentucky 


of exiled intellectuals there began, not to propa- 
gandize communism, but to create conditions for the 
founding of a Balkan Confederation. Their idealism 
was used by the Third International to corrupt 
liberalism in Albania as well as in other Balkan 
countries. 

From 1917 until 1924 communism in Albania 
consisted mainly of radical ideas developed abroad 
by a handful of Albanian intellectuals who had 
studied in Athens, Belgrade and Rome. Zogu, a 
son of an old Albanian mountain family, had risen 
to prominence. He became Prime Minister on 
December 22, 1922. Many of the important issues 
in Albanian politics and international relations have 
since crystalized around his personality. Zogu’s 
Premiership lasted until February 28, 1924, then 
Monsignor Fan S. Noli became the new revolu- 
tionary Prime Minister. Noli’s radical program was 
needed in Albania, which had suffered for centuries 
from European interference, backward land policies 
and internecine political feuds between the land- 
ownings Beys. Noli, under the influence of Male- 
shova, a Moscow trained communist secretary, tried 
to rule as a dictator in 1924. He failed miserably as 
Hoxha has more recently failed and as Shehu will 
eventually fail. All would-be dictators in Albania 
from Noli to Shehu have failed to solve the nation’s 
complex problems, social, economic and _ political. 
Noli solicited recognition from Russia as an approach 
toward the solution of his problems. Shehu, the pres- 
ent dictator of Albania, is under direct Kremlin con- 
trol. Noli refused to hold free elections after he 
took over as Premier. Since the first so-called “free 
elections of 1945” in Albania, this same pattern of 
autocratic power has been followed by the Kremlin- 
inspired leaders. The “Peoples Republic of Albania” 
as established on January 11, 1946 has received 
99% of the vote each year since then in annual 
elections. The usual communist-rigged, one-party 
election slate has been the only choice for the Al- 
banians. All freedom groups abroad are agreed that 
such methods will never work again. When Albania 
is liberated, free elections must be held under the 
auspices of the United Nations if the wishes of all 
Albanian refugee parties in exile prevail. 
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Albania 


The fall of Noli in 1924 resulted in the return of 
Zogu to power. He remained in control of Albania 
until 1939 when Mussolini seized his most expensive 
colony. Many resources exist in Albania which is 
only 8% arable but they have never been properly 
exploited. After successive Italian and German oc- 
cupations, the communist movement in Albania be- 
came very weak. In 1941, the communist party 
gained new vitality under the organization and dis- 
cipline imposed by the communist party of Yugo- 
slavia. Two organizers, Dushan Mugosha and 
Miladin Popovic set the apparatus of the party in 
motion. The adroit tactics of Moscow can be dis- 
tinguished here. The movement was presented not 
as the effort of a truly communist party but as a 
National Liberation Front. This fiction has been 
maintained until today in Albania as in other satellite 
countries. 

Evner Hoxha, an obscure schoolmaster, soon be- 
came the new leader of the communist forces in 
Albania. The Titoists who seized control of the 
Albanian economy from 1945 until the Kremlin 
schism in 1947 considered Hoxha to be the most 
non-controversial leader available. Meanwhile Colo- 
nel General Mehmet Shehu had been the real power 
behind the throne in Albania since 1945. It was no 
surprise to informed experts in the West when he 


finally unmasked the brutality of his police power 
and deposed Hoxha on July 23, 1954. Information 
transmitted by various overseas news agencies seemed 
to indicate confusion over the issues at stake in Al- 
bania. First reports after the change in leadership 
blamed Tito for the revolt. These reports apparent- 
ly were incorrect. Only the isolation and relative 
obscurity of Albania, particularly pronounced at the 
present time, have made the real issues difficult to 
analyze. Nothing has really changed in Albania ex- 
cept that the Kremlin has tightened its hold on this 
small bastion of Russian strength in the Mediter- 
ranean. The so-called “Albanian Revolution” was 
in reality a change in the strength of the guardians 
of the Kremlin. Shehu is a fanatical communist who 
has long experience in purging all those who might 
stand in the way of his ideological sympathies. 
Hoxha has been relegated to the obscurity of a com- 
munist party functionary in a state where party mem- 
bership is not important. 

The problem of Albania is one which should 
directly concern the free world. Albania is alone 
and isolated from all the other satellites by the 
formation of the recent Greek, Turkish, Yugoslavian 
security pact. A splendid opportunity exists which 
the West can exploit. Albanian underground forces 
abroad have made things so difficult for the com- 
munists in Tirana that little can be done to fortify 
the country. Captured documents from underground 
sources show that Russia only ships its most out- 
moded supplies to Albania. Through terror and 
brutality, the Shehu regime maintains a semblance 
of order in the cities. The underground fights openly 
in the mountains and rural areas. 

America has helped Albania in the past. After 
World War I President Wilson refused to let Al- 
bania’s rights be overrun. In notes to the European 
Governments on February 20, and March 6, 1920, 
Wilson’s energetic intervention saved the liberty 
of Albania. Today the Balkan nations are in the 
throes of economic despair and political slavery. The 
liberation of Albania could pave the way for a re- 
birth of freedom in the Balkans. The palace revo- 
lution of July 23, 1954 may hasten the day of 
freedom toward which the Albanian people are striv- 
ing with anticipated American support. 


Look to the things of God. 

Know you are bound to help all who are wronged, 
Bound to constrain all who destroy the law. 
What else holds state to state save this alone, 
That each one honors the great laws of right. 


Theseus in The Supplianss 
Euripides 
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Leaders for Peace 


in the American Peace Society 


Number 17 


CHARLES SUMNER 


On July 4th, 1845, the city of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, staged an Independence-Day celebration in 
Tremont Temple. There were parades with bands 
and military music. The Orator for the occasion was 
a rising young lawyer, Charles Sumner, who was 
beginning to be known for his eloquence. The title 
of his address was “The True Grandeur of Nations.” 
It was a plea for peaceful settlement of disputes 
between nations instead of war. And this, on the 
anniversary of the victory of our armies, and the 
winning of independence from Great Britain! The 
stirring oration created a sensation in Boston. Some 
people were shocked, many inspired. But the young 
speaker was tall, handsome and brilliant. His ideas, 
then new to many, moved his listeners. Over 9000 
copies were published in this country and many also 
circulated widely in England. The Herald of Peace, 
organ of the London Peace Society, printed long 
excerpts. 

This oration marks the beginning of the most 
important epoch in Sumner’s life. 

Born in Boston, January 6, 1811, Charles Sumner 
was the son of Charles Pinckney and Relief Jacob 
Sumner. His father had graduated from Harvard 
and read law with Josiah Quincy. He was a man of 
independent thought and action. Charles attended 
the Boston Latin School, 1821-26. He tried then to 
secure an appointment to West Point. Failing in this 
he entered Harvard University at the age of 15 in 
1826. There he showed marked ability in literature, 
history, and, especially, forensics. 

After graduating in 1830 he entered the Harvard 
Law School where he was a pupil and disciple of the 
eminent Joseph Story, a Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. When he had graduated from the Law 
School Sumner followed Story to Washington where 
he heard the discussions between Story and Chief 
Justice Marshall. At the Capitol he listened to the 
eloquence of Henry Clay. Returning home, Sumner 
lectured at the Law School for a time and formed 
friendships with Channing, Whittier, Longfellow 
and Emerson — all advocates, in some way, of peace. 

At the age of 26 he went to Europe for two years’ 


study and travel. European Jurisprudence was then 
his special interest. Returning home he tried un- 
successfully to become a Reporter to the Supreme 
Court, and then, though loathing legal drudgery, he 
began annotating Vesey’s “Reports of Cases.” 

Then came the Independence Day oration into 
which he threw his whole fervor and powers of ora- 
tory. 
Asked, later, how he became interested in peace, 
Sumner said his attention was first attracted to it by 
an address by Josiah Quincy, President of Harvard, 
which he heard in the Old South Church when he 
was about nine years old. This was given at a meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Peace Society. Soon after 
graduating from college, he said, the impression was 
deepened by hearing a lecture by William Ladd 
which was delivered in the old Cambridge Court 
House. Soon after he returned from Europe he 
learned of a meeting of the American Peace Society 
and attended it. At that meeting in 1835, he was 
moved to join the Society, and was shortly elected to 
the Board of Directors. 

Then in 1845 he unburdened his mind in the 
Fourth-of-July address, which launched him on his 
crusade. 

Other notable speeches followed, such as, “The 
Scholar, the Jurist, the Artist and the Philanthropist,” 
and “Fame and Glory,” and, in 1849, the address at 
the Society’s annual meeting “The War System of 
the Commonwealth of Nations.” Storms of criticism 
broke over his head, but his power had to be recog- 
nized. 

In 1851 Massachusetts elected him to the U. S. 
Senate where he became immediately the great oppo- 
nent of slavery. Injured in a bout with a Represen- 
tative from South Carolina, Sumner had to retire for 
over three years, to recuperate, but was almost unani- 
mously re-elected by Massachusetts. 

After the war between the states was over Sum- 
ner’s popularity and prestige rapidly diminished. 
He tried to block Lincoln’s plan for reconstruction, 
he took a prominent part in the impeachment of 
President Johnson. As chairman of the Committee 
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on Foreign Relations he had to retire, because he 
could not get along with President Grant and was 
not on speaking terms with the Secretary of State. 

However, he finally voted for and made a speech 
in favor of the “Treaty of Washington,” which in 
1871 made the first provision for Arbitration in any 
dispute between this country and Great Britain if the 
two countries could not agree. 

His role had been that of a Hebrew prophet, 
kindling, inspiring, and moving. He was a Vice 


Winston Churchill 


The retirement of Sir Winston Churchill from the premier- 
ship of Great Britain and public life marks the end of an era— 
the era between the destruction by World War I of the sane and 
seemingly safe world of responsible governments, and a world 
divided by two hostile ideologies that has evolved from World 
War II. No one has played a greater or more important role in 
world affairs during this era, no one has fought more valiantly 
or more wisely to save our western civilization from the excesses 
of both Fascism and Bolshevism. Our gratitude must be his for- 
ever for the energy, devotion to duty, fearlessness and great 
ability with which he has played his part, both in the two terrible 
wars against world domination, and in the intervals of peace for 
its preservation. 

The irrepressible energy, ingenuity and intolerance of smug 
routine which made him something of a problem child in his 
boyhood, a vexatious subaltern in his early army career, and the 
enfant terrible of British politics in the good old days before 
1914, were the innate characteristics which enabled him to render 
such outstanding service in the successful termination of World 
War I, as First Lord of the Admiralty and later, when defeat 
seemed imminent, as Minister of Munitions; and made him the 
foremost leader to victory in World War II. 

Public knowledge makes unnecessary even a reference to his 
many recognized contributions to the preservation of our Western 
Civilization; but such reference is justified to some of the oc- 
casions on which he was right, in opposition to the opinions 
prevalent with those in authority and those considered to be 
experts: (It was my good fortune to see something of him 
during the first World War—I was present at a very special 
and confidential interview he and Lord Milner had with Presi- 
dent Wilson. I saw him talk our president into promising that 
he would help the White Russians and support England in giving 
such help. This promise was never kept beyond our rather meager 
effort in the Murmansk expedition, which had already started 
and itself was eventually withdrawn. So the Soviets, who had 
betrayed the allies by making a separate peace with Germany, 
got their first chance for a step forward by the apathy of our 
Government and against the best efforts of Churchill.) 

He alone in 1914 saw the importance of defending Antwerp, 
and how it would be a thorn in the German flank, a strategic 
base for possible counterattack against the German lines of supply; 
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President of the American Peace Society from 1853 
until his death in 1874. In his will he provided a 
fund for an annual prize* to be given to the student 
at Harvard University who presents the best essay 
on Universal Peace and the methods to obtain it. It 
is called the Sumner prize. 


Maser Soute 


*The Dean of Harvard University, Dr. Bundy, tells us that this prize is 
still awarded annually. The income from the fund, which constitutes the 
prize, will be, next year, approximately $725.00. 


but his lone effort was not supported and proved abortive. He 
alone realized the importance of opening the Dardanelles, but 
Admiral de Robeck lost his nerve and Field Marshal Kitchener 
dragged his feet, so that it became a British disaster. However, 
the tragedy of the event is evident today when it is considered 
how different the world might be now, if Czarist Russia had 
been made accessible and had been supported and supplied then 
as Soviet Russia was in World War II. The successful campaign 
in the Balkans, culminating in the surrender of Bulgaria and 
Austria, was the stab in the back which convinced the German 
High Command that World War I was lost. 

He was right in his estimate of the Bolshevik menace in 1919 
and of the Nazi menace in the early thirties, but others knew 
better! Had his advice been taken in 1943 and Nazi Germany 
been attacked through the Balkans, instead of the landing on 
the Normandy coast, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia 
and Czecho-Slovakia might still be in the Free World, the 
bombing of France and the division of Germany might have 
been avoided, and Soviet Russia would be less of a menace 
today. Of course, there were good arguments against the idea, to 
which he ceded, as he did to President Roosevelt’s desire to 
handle Stalin; but from the standpoint of international policy 
and statesmanship, there now seems much to be said for his 
proposal. In his speech in Fulton, Missouri, he had the insight 
and courage to warn President Truman and the American people 
of the Soviet’s designs and methods. 

His restless energy denied him relaxation and idleness when 
out of office, and drove him to writing, which brought him 
merited kudos and financial returns. Painting, undertaken as a 
reaction, has become a successful avocation. As a brick-layer he 
became proficient, and as owner of a racing stable he has achieved 
further success. With admiration and wonder we recognize that 
the boy, who was a backward student and handicapped with an 
impediment in his speech, became the greatest and most per- 
suasive orator of his time and the most readable and compelling 
historian of his epoch. While as an executive he was always a 
barb in the flanks of sluggish or superficial subordinates, his 
innate charm and wit, his boundless enthusiasm and humaneness, 
and his outstanding courage endeared him to those who worked 
for or under him and to the millions who counted on his leader- 
ship. Doubtless the fact that he had personal traits which lent ° 
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themselves to good natured caricature and had public appeal, in- 
creased the popular sense of knowing him and enhanced his popu- 
larity. 

He acquired a facility of putting his thoughts into expressions 
all could understand and for saying the right thing at the right 
time. He has had the courage to acknowledge bad news publicly 
but in such a way as to inspire others to greater efforts. Probably 


sia we have a society which seeks to model itself upon the Ant. 


There is not one single social or economic principle or concept 
in the philosophy of the Russian Bolshevik which has not been 
realized, carried into action, and enshrined in immutable laws 
a million years ago by the White Ant.” 


And so, however, our other directors and our readers may differ 
as to whether he was right or wrong in the instances mentioned 
above, we all join in regret that so great a statesman and 0 


U. S. Grant 3rd. 


= no one else could or would ha oe ened his first cabinet meeting dramatic a leader of men has had to succumb to the afflictions 
i. after the retreat from Dunkirk with Well, gentlemen, we are of age, we are grateful for the zest and inspiration he has added 
a alone. For myself I find it extremely exhilarating. Once MOFe to our lives, and with full hearts we wish him many iene vem 
x quotation is ventured, as an example of his appreciation of basic 5. potirement 
ei facts (in 1925) and his skill in apt illustration: “In Soviet Rus- ‘ 


“Certain it is that while men are gathering knowledge and 
power with ever-increasing and measureless speed, their virtues 
and their wisdom have not shown any notable improvement as 
the centuries have rolled..... We have the spectacle of the 
powers and weapons of man far outstripping the march of his 
intelligence; we have the march of his intelligence proceeding 
far more rapidly than the development of his nobility. We may 
find ourselves in the presence of ‘the strength of civilization 
without its mercy.’ 

“It is therefore above all things important that the moral 
philosophy and spiritual conceptions of men and nations should 
hold their own amid these formidable scientific evolutions.” 


1Thoughts and Adventures, Winston S. Churchill, 1932; p. 279. 


WORLD NEWS MAKERS 


BY ELMER LOUIS KAYSER 


Harotp MacMILLANn 


Sir Anthony Eden’s successor as Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs is the grandson of the Scottish founder 
of the great London publishing house of Macmillan. Churchill 
is said once to have referred to Harold Macmillan as possessing 
“fearless intelligence.” A King’s Scholar at Eton, a First in 
Classics at Oxford, he gave evidence of intelligence early is his 
career. As an officer in the Grenadier Guards during the First 
World War, wounded three times, he gave ample indication of 
his fearlessness. 

In his early parliamentary career, he took the line of Tory 
reform, displaying a lively and, at times, belligerent interest in 
social betterment. By 1937, Macmillan’s ability had brought 
him the post of Conservative Whip. This post he resigned as a 
protest against Chamberlain’s policy in abandoning sanctions 
against fascist Italy. In Churchill’s War Ministry Macmillan was 


Conservatives returned after the Labor interlude, Macmillan was 
put in the politically important post of Minister of Housing, a 
post he held with conspicuous success for three years. Last fall, 
he became Minister of Defence. Now at the age of sixty-one, 
Harold Macmillan, son of a Scottish father and an American 
mother finds himself in the position of Foreign Secretary, 
charged with the task of charting Britain’s course in a changing 
world. 


Bao Dar 


Bao Dai has ruled Vietnam by remote control since April 1954 
when he left his country just before the fall of Dienbienphu 
for the more restful surroundings of the Riviera. Here his life 
as a sportsman has been interrupted from time to time by direc- 
tives to his premier Ngo Dinh Diem. It is an open question 
whether his sponsors would prefer to have him on the Riviera 


advanced rapidly from a Junior Minister in the Supply Ministry, or in Vietnam. . 
to the Colonial Office and then to the Allied Headquarters in Bao Dai is a Buddhist, married to a Roman Catholic. Sup- ; 
North Africa as the Government’s political representative. In ported by the French, he became Emperor of Annam in 1926. 
this role, he played a large part in dealing with special problems When the Japanese overran Southeastern Asia during the war, . 
in the Mediterranean area arising out of the political dislocations Bao Dai repudiated the protection of France and proclaimed the " 
of the War. independence of Annam. At the time of the liberation, he . 
He went down to defeat in the parliamentary elections of the abdicated his throne to become Supreme Councillor to Ho Chi 8 
summer of 1945, but was shortly sent back to the House as Minh who by that time had developed his Viet Minh movement t 
Member for Bromley. When six years later, Churchill and the to a dominating position. A year later Ho seized full control and L 
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Bao Dai left in exile. When the French undertook regaining 
control of Vietnam, in 1949 they signed an agreement with Bao 
Dai recognizing him as Chief of State. His recent difficulties 
with his Premier have raised anew questions as to the validity of 
his position and his value to those who have supported him. 


Ivan Konev 

When on May 14, the Communist States of Eastern Europe 
unified the command of their defense forces as an answer to the 
developing plans of Western European Union, they selected as 
the supreme commander of these forces Marshal of the Soviet 
Union Ivan S. Konev. 

Konev, now fifty-eight is a native of the Archangel district. 
A lumberjack, he was drafted into the old Imperial Army, joined 
the Communist party and fought in the Civil War of 1918. 
Deciding to adopt a military career as his lifework, he pursued 
intensive courses of study at the Frunze Military in Moscow. 
He was in command of the First Ukrainian Front Armies when 
one of his divisions met the American Sixty-ninth at the Elbe. 

Since the War, Konev has been successively Commander-in- 
chief of the Soviet Forces in Austria, adviser to the Czechoslovak 
Army and Depunty Minister of Defense. Honored repeatedly 
with Soviet military decorations, he is a Deputy of the Supreme 
Court, a member of the Central Committee of the Ukrainian 
Communist Party and was chairman of the court that tried and 
condemned Laurenti P. Beria. 


P. PisuLsonGGRAM 

A recent visitor to our shores was Field Marshal P. Pibulsong- 
gram, Prime Minister of Thailand. Born in 1897, he was edu- 
cated in military schools in Thailand and France. An officer of 
the Thai Army, Pibulsonggram took a leading part in the “Blood- 
less Coup d’Etat” which set up a constitutional monarchy in 


TRAVELING ART EXHIBITIONS 

For several years UNESCO has been assembling reproductions 
of the art masterpieces of many countries. These collections, 
accompanied by printed information about the art and the artists 
are circulated among member states as an aid to international 
understanding and respect. 


1954 Work or UNICEF 

More than 31 million children and mothers benefited from 
various types of assistance provided by the UN Children’s Fund 
last year. 


European Fioop RELIEF 

28 shiploads of relief goods for victims of last summer’s floods 
in Central and Eastern Europe have now been delivered. Much 
of this material went to E. Germany, Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary behind the iron curtain. The FOA handled shipments to 
Danube River areas where distribution was made through the 
League of Red Cross Societies. President Eisenhower called 
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1932. Appointed Minister of Defense in 1934, he became Prime 
Minister in 1938 and served during the period of the Japanese 
occupation. After a period of retirement he served again briefly 
in 1948. After another interval of two years, he began his pres- 
ent tenure of office under the provisions of the Constitution of 
1948. Riding out numerous storms in Thai politics, Pibulsong- 
gram is today generally considered a good friend of the demo- 
cratic Western powers. 

Speaking informally at the National Press Club, Marshal 
Pibulsonggram told of his boyhood interest in America, aroused 
by his reading about the fighting men of the old Wild West. 
This interest he said led him to adopt a military career. He 


* commented, rather nostalgically, that when he travelled through 


Texas he looked for these men he had read about in his youth. 
Unfortunately, the Wild West had vanished before he got to it. 


Giovanni GRONCHI 

The third President of the Republic of Italy, elected April 
29, is Giovanni Gronchi, a member of the left-wing of the 
Christian Democratic Party and, at the time of his election, 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. Four ballots were neces- 
sary before the Christian Democrats aided by Communist and 
Socialist left-wing votes were able to elect the sixty-seven year 
old Gronchi. 

Because of leftist support in his election and his known desire 
for “opening to the left,” some alarm has been felt over the 
choice of this successor to Luigi Einandi. Signor Gronchi is, 
however, not a Communist sympathizer. He does desire, how- 
ever, to bring the parties of the Left into cooperative relation- 
ship with the Government. This point of view was presented 
in his inaugural address, perhaps more forcefully than his Chris- 
tian Democratic colleagues desired. It does not promise well for 
the return of unity in what has been Italy’s dominant political 


party. 


WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 


attention to the fact that for the first time in many years political 
boundaries were surmounted in giving relief. 


Crean WaTER 

Through assistance from WHO, Foreign Operations and other 
international and voluntary assistance programs personnel is 
being trained in underprivileged countries so safe water supplies 
can be provided for the people. Even in Brazil, with the co- 
operation of the Brazilian government all towns in the Amazon 
River area have had technical assistance and popular instruction 
for proper sanitation and pure water systems. 


U. S. “DeparTMENT oF Peace” 

President Eisenhower’s appointment of Harold E. Stassen as 
Special Assistant on Disarmament Problems, with Cabinet rank, 
is a reminder of the early proposal by Dr. Benjamin Rush (1745- 
1813) for a Secretary of Peace to balance the office of Secretary 
of War. Dr. Rush was a physician and a voluminous pamphleteer 
of Philadelphia, a signer of the Declaration of Independence 
and, in 1799 Treasurer of the U. S. mint at Philadelphia. 
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RECRUITING THE ForEIGN SERVICE 

The U. S. Foreign Service is looking for 300 new recruits. 
To this end a number of colleges have been visited this spring 
by Departmental officers to talk to and answer questions of young 
people interested. On June 24 a one-day written examination 
will be given in sixty-five cities, followed by an oral examina- 
tion in regional centers instead of at Washington as heretofore. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFarIRS Books 

An international Book Fair was sponsored last fall by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in New York City. 
Over 2000 volumes in the field of International Affairs were 
there exhibited. 


Sr. Lawrence SEAWAY 

European shipping companies have already begun planning 
routes into the Great Lakes now that the Seaway is assured. 
About a dozen ships from Mediterranean ports are announced. 
One line, the Magara Line of Rotterdam will serve Great Lakes 
Ports, Montreal and Mediterranean ports such as N. Africa, italy, 
France, Spain and Portugal. 


Aw By PLan 

Canada has concluded agreements with India and Pakistan, at 
the request of those governments, to establish centers to develop 
methods of controlling insect pests and weeds in those countries. 


Lake 1n CANADA 
The Province of Saskatchewan has a salt-water inland lake 
which is denser than the Dead Sea. 


Canapian Lakes AND RIVERS 
The fresh water surface of Canada constitutes over six per 
cent of the country’s total area. 


Tue ANDEAN INDIAN PRoGRAM 

A multi-national, multi-agency program under the UN builds 
highways between over-populated high plateaus in the Andes 
and luxuriant lowlands. Schools and medical centers are operated, 
new cattle breeds and farm tools introduced. Trained technical 
advisors and social workers are adding their skills. Thus 6,600,- 
000 Indians—a proud, resilient people may be integrated into 
the life of their countries. 


Girt Coupons HELP Scuoots 1n 

To finance repairs to earthquake damaged schools $1000- 
worth of UNESCO gift coupons, voluntarily given by groups, 
have been sent to Haiti. The Coupon scheme has already bene- 
fited schools in 45 countries. 


Latin-AMERIcAN Music FEstivaL 

A festival of Latin-American Music was held in Caracas, 
Venezuela November 23 to December 8. Prizes were awarded 
to three composers whose works were given their first perform- 
ance there. The three were Juan José Castro, of Argentina, 
Carlos Chavez of Mexico and Julian Orbén of Cuba. The festi- 
val was considered highly successful in rousing interest in Latin- 
American music. 


Foreicn Liprarians Stupy U. S. Liprary System 

Librarians from several Latin-American countries as wel] as 
Ceylon, Egypt, Finland, Greece and the Netherlands are pur- 
suing a five-month course of training and study in the U. S. on 
our library methods. The program is sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of State and the American Library Association. 
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ConsTITUTIONS FOR THE LEEWARD AND WinDwarD IsLanps 

New constitutions, which will include ministerial systems have 
been prepared for the Leeward and Windward Islands to bring 
them into line with Barbados, Jamaica and Trinidad, their future 
partners in the proposed West Indian Federation. 


PAU Procram 

For the second year the Pan American Union is offering train- 
ing to young officers for foreign ministries of OAS member- 
states. They spend a month at the Pan American Union in a 
concentrated program of observation on the functions and current 


‘work programs of the Organization of American States. 


Trans-ConTINENTAL Rattway CoMPLETED 

The last link in the railroad across South America has been 
completed. One can now go by train from Santos on the Atlantic 
coast of Brazil to the Pacific port of Arica in Chili. Land-locked 
Bolivia is also served by the new road. Her President accom- 
panied the President of Brazil on the first trip across the conti- 
nent. 


“SALUTE To FRANCE” 

An American festival of art, music and drama presented in 
Paris this spring has been warmly welcomed by the French 
press. Art exhibits include over 70 U. S. artists; music presen- 
tations range from the Philadelphia orchestra to “Oklahoma,” the 
New York City ballet, and “Medea” by Robinson Jeffers and 
“The Skin of Our Teeth” by Thornton Wilder. The title of 
the series, “Salute to France,” indicates American appreciation 
of the cultural debt we owe to France. 


Tue or Europe 

What its Rector, Henri Brugmans, believes to be the world’s 
most unusual college, “The College of Europe,” is operating in 
Bruges, Belgium. Its 15 faculty members are of 8 different 
nationalities, its 40 students come from 16 countries — some 
exiles from Iron Curtain countries. Now in its 5th year, the 
group is studying branches such as geography, history, politica! 
theory and law, all on the graduate level, in order to prepare for 
European unification, and meantime learn to live together. 


FRANKFURT TRADE Fair 

At the European Trade Fair in Frankfurt in March more 
than 20,000 persons saw the American exhibit, “America at 
Home.” A facsimile of a small house or apartment, the exhibit 
was constructed so spectators might look into it and watch an 
American family, husband, wife and two children, use the appli- 
ances and articles associated with ordinary American life. 


Fitm on Gypsies 1n AUSTRIA 

A documentary film on two Gypsey tribes now living in 
Austria has been produced. The Romanies, who have settled in 
Burgenland and the Sinti tribe, still nomadic, are the subjects 
of the film. The author estimates the number of gypsies still in 
Austria to be about 4500. 


ComMonwEALTH Ministers’ MEETING 

At the close of their meeting on February 9, the Government 
representative of the British Commonwealth issued a communiqué 
reporting the results. Among these were a determination to avoid 
war if possible and to work for disarmament. The Common- 
wealth is a unique institution embracing a fourth of the world’s 
population, of many races and religions but with a common out- 
look and similar responses to most international problems of the 


day. 
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Paris 1nTO VENICE? 

A municipal Counselor in Paris recommends a transportation 
line of small boats on the Seine to run like buses and relieve 
street traffic. Honoré Balzac suggested in 1837 a boat-line on this 
river. 


Mozart CoMMEMORATIVE YEAR 

The home of Wolfgang Mozart, located at Salzburg’s Markat- 
platz was recently purchased by the International Mozart Foun- 
dation which plans to restore the building in time for the 200th 
anniversary of the composer’s birth in 1956. Mozart lived there 
from 1773-1780, and wrote many of his compositions in the 
building. 


EXPLORATION OF THE ANTARCTIC 

Eight nations are reported to be now engaged in scientific 
Antarctic explorations. They are the U. S., New Zealand, Great 
Britain, Australia, Norway, Argentina, Chile, and France. 
Weather stations with important soundings and meteorological 
observations are planned. Results will be pooled for international 
geophysical knowledge. 


Aras REFUGEES 

Shelters have been built for the more than 200,000 Palestine 
Arab refugees in the Gaza strip. They were built by the UN 
Relief and Works Agency to replace tents, and are located on 
land offered by the Egyptian government. Besides schools for 
1,760 children the camp has a milk distribution center, a welfare 
club, medical clinic, special activity centers and a bath-house. 


For UNDERSTANDING OF THE Far East 

A new private organization, whose President is James A. 
Michener, has been lately formed to promote good-will between 
East and West. Among its plans are exchanges of ideas and 
visits, especially of students. 


Statues GivEN To THE UN By INDONESIA 

Two examples of the delicate wood-carving for which the 
Balinese are famous have been presented to the United Nations. 
They represent Peace and Prosperity and are placed facing each 
other in the Southwest lounge of the Assembly Building. 
“Peace” is made from satinwood; “Prosperity” of one piece of 
bentawas, which resembles birch, and is found only in East Bali. 


BanpunG A Piace oF BEAauTy 

Bandung, capital of West Java, the city where representatives 
from Asia and Africa recently met for a conference, is located 
in a beautiful area 2000 feet above sea level with magnificent 
scenery and a cool climate. Excellent motor roads and rail trans- 
portation make it a popular tourist resort as well as an educa- 
tional and industrial center. 


Japan To Matsuxata Museum 

The Japanese government is to begin construction of an art 
museum in Tokyo’s Ueno Park to house the collection of the 
late Kojiro Matsukata. This collection contains about 1,000 


... “the great end in view is righteousness. . 


internationally-known French works of art, paintings and sculp- 
tures which the late Matsukata assembled when in Europe and 
most of which he brought home to Japan. About 370 items, 
however, remained in France during the war. Now French 
authorities, to promote Franco-Japanese good-will are returning 
the items on the provision that Japan will build a suitable build- 
ing to house them. 


INDONESIAN ART 


The curator of Prints of the New York Public Library, con- 
sultant also to the Steuben Glass Works, is selecting, in Indo- 
nesia, sketches by Indonesian artists to be etched on fine glass- 
ware and exhibited in the U. S. and the Far East. 


To IRRIGATION Works 

Iraq hopes soon to inaugurate a gigantic irrigation and flood- 
control program designed to re-create conditions such as produced 
the world’s first highly-developed civilization in the valley of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. To this end a far-flung system of 
dams, canals, pumping stations, drainage and desilting works will 
be constructed for the great river system. 


Erwiopian Festiva. 

The Viennese conductor and composer who, for five years, has 
conducted the Ethiopian Imperial Orchestra, is commissioned to 
organize a festival to celebrate the 25th anniversary of the 
coronation of The Emperor, Haile Selassie. 


Nicerian CuLTurRAL ExuisiTIon 

At the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace center 
the second of a series of African Exhibitions was held, April 20- 
May 20. Sponsored by Nigerian students in the U. S. ancient 
and traditional arts were shown; folk dances, African movies and 
lectures on cultural life were on the program. The first African 
exhibition showed the culture of the Gold Coast. 


InpIA AND THE U. S, ExcHanceEs 

When the Congress of the U. S., in 1951 approved an emer- 
gency loan to India to relieve the wheat famine, it was stipulated 
that the first $5 million repaid by India as interest on the loan 
should be used for educational exchanges, interchange of books, 
etc. As a result 12 Indian librarians have come to this country 
for study of our libraries; and a shipment of American books is 
being sent to Indian institutions. 


Inpian SmirHs ReTuRN To AnciENT Home 

On April 6, 1955, Prime Minister Nehru, in a jeep, led 
India’s 12,000 Lohars— wandering blacksmiths — back to their 
ancestral home, the great fort of Chitorgarh. This ended 400 
years of wondering since their forefathers quit the fort which 
was then taken by the Mogul emperor, Akban. They had then 
vowed never to return until India was free of foreign rule. 
Nehru made a brief speech to the smiths, promising government 
help to them and bespeaking their aid in building up India. 


. « Peace is 


generally good in itself, but it is never the highest good unless it 
comes as the handmaid of righteousness. And it becomes a very 
evil thing if it serves merely as a mask for cowardice and 
sloth, or as an instrument to further the ends of despotism or 


anarchy.” 


Wortp Arrairs, SUMMER, 1955 


THEODORE RoosEVELT 
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The Public Philosophy. By Walter Lippman. (Boston: Atlantic, 

Little-Brown, 1955. Pp. 181. Index. $3.50) 

If, as Saint Augustine said, “Peace is the tranquillity of order,” 
anyone reading Walter Lippman today must realize that he, too, 
has taken the great Christian Saint’s view of the world about 
him. This has been the philosophy of the American Peace Soci- 
ety since its founding in 1828. 

No one that follows the wise comment of America’s wisest 
interpreter of international affairs day by day or week by week 
can fail to be impressed by this, his latest book, which contains 
the fulfillment of his early promise. This writer first came upon 
Walter Lippman in his usdergraduate days, when the staunchest 
liberal thinking was to be found in the New Republic, the 20th 
Century prototype of The Federalist papers. Today’s reflections 
upon this thinking almost make one believe that liberals, for the 
most part, have gone underground. Not so with Lippman who 
has never given up his liberal position but has only enriched it 
with the sage philosophy of the scholastic school. 

Here, in 180 pages, are compressed the thoughts of a lifetime, 
which add up to the necessity for a public philosophy, which 
was possessed by our Founding Fathers, deriving all just powers 
from Almighty God. Lippman points out that mass public opin- 
ion today has become so sensitive to popular pressures (he could 
have said “groups”) that the Executive Branch of our Govern- 
ment is weakened in its attempt to adhere to an administrative 
line of action. He says this has caused modern democracies to 
become incapable of wisely ruling in times of stress. This, he 
believes, stems from a loss of understanding of those principles 
of balanced powers upon which this country was founded. The 
result is that private property becomes an end in itself, land is 
destructively exploited and wealth ruthlessly accumulated, free- 
dom of speech degenerates into abuse of the privilege and the 
whole process of democratic action is, therefore, vitiated and 
defiled. At first glance, this is a pessimistic view but on second 
thought, it is desperately needed to curb our human natures, 
which democracy allows a “free exercise thereof.” Dorothy 
Thompson said, many years ago, “the danger in democracy is 
that it can vote itself out of democracy.” This reviewer believes 
that Walter Lippman and Dorothy Thompson meet here on 
common ground. The difference is that Lippman points a way 
out of our dilemma. It is contained in this book. 

DuNHAM 
Interparliamentary Union 


Probing Our Past. By Merle Curti. (New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1955. Pp. xii, 294. Indexes. $4.00) 

In the introduction which Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard 
has written for this volume, Merle Curti is described as “a 
historian of the American mind” High recognition has come 
to him, the presidency of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation and of the American Historical Association and the 
Pulitzer Prize in history for his work, The Growth of American 
Thought. He is at the present time Frederick Jackson Turner 
Professor of History in the University of Wisconsin. 

The first section of three essays deals with historiography. 
Curti’s presidential address before the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Association, a Study of Frederick Jackson Turner, and one 
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of A Great Teacher’s Teacher, Colonel Weaver, the teacher of 
Charles A. Beard. In the second section, four essays deal with 
topics in the history of ideas. The four final papers, composing 
the third part, deal with “America Reaching Outward.” The 
last of these papers is exceedingly constructive, a very practical 
suggestion of subjects for future research in those fields where 
Professor Curti has shown so much originality and masterful 
understanding. 

Valuable in themselves, this group of essays as a collection 
illustrates well the work and activity of the man who wrote them. 
“He has turned,” says Professor Schlesinger, “his searchlight on 
a wide variety of his country’s concerns and aspirations, always 
with particular attention to the humane values that have entered 
into the national heritage.” No better demonstration could be 
found than in these selected essays here brought together by 
Professor Curti and published by Harper and Brothers in his 
honor, 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


International Politics: Foundations of International Relations, 
By Norman J. Padelford and George A. Lincoln. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp. xii, 719) 

The list of volumes surveying international relations continues 
to grow, happily in response to increasing interest in world affairs 
and corresponding recognition of the need of courses on inter- 
national relations in our colleges and universities. 

The present volume is of exceptional merit, being the work of 
two competent scholars who have submitted their manuscript to 
criticism and suggestions from many friends working in the same 
field. The word “Politics” is taken in the broadest sense, and, 
as the authors observe, it is “a realm of endless frontier” touching 
the life of every citizen and the security and welfare of every 
nation. After an introduction setting forth “The Focus of 
World Politics,” i.e. the interaction of state policies, the volume 
takes up in successive chapters the basic factors affecting national 
policy and international politics, the shaping of national policy, 
the projection of national policy into international politics, and 
the organization of the international community and the search 
for collective security. Some sixty or more illustrations aid 
greatly in an understanding of the text. 

The chapters dealing with “basic factors” are perhaps the 
most interesting and instructive in the volume in that they throw 
light upon the material and moral elements in national policy 
less generally understood, the geographic, demographic, economic 
and psychological factors that lead states to follow more or les 
consistent lines of conduct in their foreign relations. In a closing 
chapter the authors take the risk of looking into the future and 
examining the possible alternative courses to be followed in pro 
tecting the national interest in the presence of the challenge of 2 
hostile ideology which has in its possession weapons of massive 
destructive power. The reviewer has nowhere seen the cas 
better stated; and the chapter closes with the admonition that 
“The United States is in the business of international relations 
to stay, and it behooves responsible citizens to learn the business.” 
Here is an admirable volume to begin with. 

C. G. Fenwick 
Pan American Union 
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The Study of International Relations. By Quincy Wright. (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955. Pp. xii, 642. 
$6.75.) 

Contemporary International Law: A Balance Sheet. By Quincy 
Wright. (New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1955. 
Pamphlet. Pp. x, 65) 


Both of Professor Wright’s studies are notable for their acute 
analysis of the respective fields of international relations and inter- 
national law. The first of the two volumes deals not so much 
with the actual facts of international relations, i.e. the national 
interests of states and clash of foreign policies adopted in pur- 
suit of those interests, but rather with the various fields into 
which these facts may be classified and subjected to critical 
study. Clearly an adequate understanding of internal relations 
must not only involve certain central fields of study, such as 
international law, international organization, and the broad field 
of what may be called international politics where the conflict 
of national policies is manifest and calls for adjustment, but also 
the related fields of economics, sociology, geography and history, 
which explain the motives of national policies and the factors 
which must be taken into account in bringing them under con- 
trol. Thus in successive chapters Professor Wright deals with the 
meaning of international relations, the objectives in the study 
of international relations, the practical and theoretical analyses 
of international relations, and a unified discipline of international 
relations. Professor Wright holds such a high position in the 
academic world that his latest contribution to the study of inter- 
national relations should call for close examination by teachers and 
advanced students whose task it is to bring order into the social 
sciences. 

The second of the two volumes under review is a brief survey, 
or “balance sheet” as the author describes it, of contemporary 
international law, presented in the masterly manner of the author, 
but like the first volume, intended not so much as an exposition 
of the substantive rules of international law as an analysis of the 
meaning of international law, the changes which it has under- 
gone in recent years, and particularly the relation between inter- 
national law and the political environment in which it must 
function and develop. The chapters on the development of the 
United Nations by international law and the reciprocal develop- 
ment of international law by the United Nations are enlightening. 

C. G. Fenwick 
Pan American Union 


Imperial Policy and South Africa, 1902-10. By G. B. Pyrah. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. viii, 272) 


The title of this serious and interesting book by a competent 
historian is misleading. It should have been called the Imperial 
Policy of the Liberal Party—for that describes its contents. 

The Liberal Party was in opposition for the first half of the 
period (for the book reaches back to 1900) and formed the 
government for the second half. But even for the period 1902 
to 1905 the book is not a history of the Imperial policy of the 
Unionist Government but rather of Liberal ideas (often con- 
flicting) about that policy. And here as elsewhere the author 
blurs the distinction between Opposition speculations from the 
side lines and judgment and actions of the government which 
has to act on the problems about which the opposition merely 
speculates. What the Opposition thinks or says as Opposition is 
not necessarily what it would do if it had to act. The ideological 
historian should write always with a text from Aristotle before 
him: “In practical matters the end is not mere speculative 
knowledge of what is to be done but rather the doing of it.” 

The author admits that at the turn of the century neither party 
had a monopoly in the matter of recognising imperial responsi- 
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bilities. But the Liberal party he thinks rode the wave of the 
future. Its creed “relied upon voluntary cooperation as the one 
true basis of unity.” The author sees the grant by the Liberal 
Government of responsible government to the Transvaal in 
1906, and its part in the Union of South Africa in 1910, as 
the link between the Gladstonian imperial policy and the 
emergence of the Commonwealth idea in 1917 which was “the 
consummation of Liberal policy,” “when the Liberals made it 
clear that unity must rest on free consent the Colonies repudiated 
all thought of separation.” The author’s charge against Joseph 
Chamberlain and Alfred Milner, two of the leading Unionists, 
was that they wanted the ties between the members of the 
Commonwealth more clearly defined because this would make 
for greater efficiency, and survival in the war they sensed was 
looming ahead. But both saw, as the author shows, that closer 
unity must be on a voluntary basis and both spoke of the Colonies 
as independent sister nations. For the Liberals “the freedom of 
the parts” was a sufficient basis for “the unity of the whole.” 
But that might equally be said for most of the Conservative 
leaders. 

Who is to say that if the Conservatives had been returned in 
the election of 1905 the Settlement in South Africa and the de- 
velopment of the Commonwealth from 1906 to 1917 would not 
have happened much as it did under the Liberals? One of the 
author’s important contributions is the discovery of a remarkable 
memorandum by Smuts of February 1906, which with all the 
weight of Smuts’ great mind and personality behind it won over 
Campbell-Bannerman to responsible government. But who can 
say Smuts would not have convinced equally a Conservative 
Prime Minister? And the author rather overlooks the fact that 
Conservatives in the coalition Cabinet had at least as much to 
do as the Liberals in the setting up of the Imperial War Cabinet 
and the Imperial War Conference of 1917. 

On the authors’ own showing the ideological differences be- 
ween the parties were too slight to sustain his thesis. The real 
difference of the parties he says at one point was “the question 
of faith.” Mr. L. S. Amery’s autobiographical history of these 
times would have warned him, if he could have read its first two 
volumes, that there were plenty of “liberals” amongst the Con- 
servatives, and that English political leaders attack such prob- 
lems as practical issues rather than as exercises in political theory. 

The value of the book is that the author makes a more ex- 
tensive and better use of the accessible public and private papers 
of the period than any other writer has yet done. The central 
records, the files of the Colonial Office, are only open to the 
end of 1902. This, the author asserts, “is by no means so grave 
a handicap as may be at first supposed.” But if he had read the 
records he would have written a different book and avoided some 
pitfalls. 
H. Duncan 
Washington, D. C. 


Admiral Kimmel’s Story. By Husband E. Kimmel. (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1955. Pp. xvi, 206, including 
Appendix. $3.75) 


This book is a well organized and documented defense of 
Admiral Kimmel’s part in the disaster to our fleet in Pearl Harbor 
on December 7, 1941. Opening with a chapter on the “Back- 
ground to Pearl Harbor,” Admiral Kimmel gives a brief account 
of the international situation before the surprise attack and 
where he feels responsibility rested, summarizes his previous pro- 
fessional experience in the Navy, his promotion from command 
of the three divisions of cruisers to command of the Pacific Fleet, 
and the cordial relations between him and General Short and of 
the latter with Admiral Bloch, commanding the naval district. 
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There follow enlightening chapters on the shortcomings of 
the Fleet and Hawaiian Base, the efforts made to prepare and 
train his command for a possible war, the intelligence set up, 
etc. Full quotations from the instructions he received from the 
Navy Department establish without a reasonable doubt the fact 
that the President and Department had information indicative 
of the coming attack, which was not forwarded to him or General 
Short. He implies that this was done willfully —we shall prob- 
ably never know whether this accusation is entirely fair. Appar- 
ently the later Congressional investigation failed to place the fault 
beyond a reasonable doubt; but he seems justified in stating: 

“We needed one thing which our resources could not make 
available to us. That vital need was the information available in 
Washington from intercepted dispatches which told when and 
where Japan would strike. I did not get that information. With 
a fleet in the Pacific inferior to that of Japan, with detachments 
being made from that already inferior fleet, with a great dearth 
of defensive and offensive aircraft, with insufficient tankers to 
keep the fleet at sea for any considerable length of time, and 
with serious shortages and rapidly changing personnel, 1 was 
certainly entitled to and had every reason to expect that all the 
latest and best information of the situation that was available in 
the Navy Department would be promptly supplied to me.” 

Admiral Kimmel pleads that his belief the information was 
intentionally withheld is supported by the refusal to appoint a 
Board of Inquiry at his request until long after the event had 
passed into history. He is bitter in his attack on the Roberts 
Commission and its treatment of him; but however unusual its 
procedure—it was not a formal Board of Inquiry, but a hastily 
assembled group, only partly professional, to satisfy popular clamor 
after the worst disaster our Navy had ever suffered—under the 
circumstances it is hard to see how it could have done otherwise 
than to hold the commanding officers responsible, even though 
they may not have been actually guilty of any provable neglignece 
or faulty actions. When a Board of Inquiry was finally appointed 
in June 1944, it cleared Admiral Kimmel of blame or mistakes 
of judgement, but Admiral King, Chief of Operations, did not 
approve the Board’s findings and held Admiral Kimmel lacking 
in the superior judgment required of an officer of his rank. 
So the question of responsibility is left in the official records for 
determination by history. In reaching this determination his- 
torians will find “Admiral Kimmel’s Story” a helpful and entic- 
ing source for further research. 

U. S. Grant 3rp. 
American Peace Society 


El Libro Negro del Comunismo en Guatemala. By the Comisién 
Permanente del Primer Congreso Contra la Intervencién 
Soviética en América Latina. (Mexico: Secretari General del 
Comision, 1955. Pp. 328) 


Guatemala is a small country containing less than three million 
people, but it has become one of the more important Latin 
American States since World War II. This prominence came to 
Guatemala because it developed a vigorous Communist Party 
at a time when the “cold war” against Communism became 
rather warm. The overthrowing of the Arbenz government in 
1954 further increased the world’s interest in this country and 
its communist problem and as a result an extensive literature is 
now appearing. 

This book was issued by a propaganda group with headquarters 
in Mexico, The Permanent Commission of the Congress Against 
Soviet Intervention in Latin America, which is headed by Jorge 
Prieto Laurens, a Mexican politician. Most of the groups which 
attended the founding Congress of this organization were sympa- 
thetic to the aims of the Catholic Church and Prieto Laurens 
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claims that the positive program of his organization is animated 
by the spirit of the social encyclicals, particularly Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno. 

This book is propaganda offered as history, but the editors 
have gathered together a mass of useful information even if the 
information is highly selective. Most of the volume consists 
of reprints of articles from the Guatemalan press including 
Impacto, Mundo Libre, Ecos del Sur, Prensa Libre, El Universal, 
El Espectador, La Hora, El Imparcial, and Diario de Centro 
America. A number of dispatches from The United Press and 
France Presse are included. Seventy-five photographs show the 
leaders of both sides during the civil war, battle scenes, various 
ceremonies, and the corpses of persons identified by the editors 
as victims of the Communists. Photostatic copies of bank checks 
and drafts seem to demonstrate that the Arbenz government 
sent a substantial amount of money out of the country. The 
pictures of cadavers used to demonstrate the barbarous character 
of the Communists are not meant for the sequeamish reader. 
Nor will the careful scholar pay much attention to the long list 
of persons accused by the editors of this volume of being Com- 
munists for the lists are neither selective nor accurate. 

Despite its limitations, this book is of value to the careful 
scholar. Its contents must be carefully weighed and utilized in 
connection with other sources, yet it presents one viewpoint of 
what happened in Guatemala during the past period. 

Harry Kantor 
Department of Political Science 
University of Florida 


Warren Hastings. By Keith Feiling. (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1954. Pp. xi, 420. Index. $6.00) 


Professor Keith Feilding, the author of The Second Tory 
Party and The Life of Neville Chamberlain has written on the 
basis of “original authority throughout” a study of the great 
Governor-General of India, Warren Hastings. Hastings was a 
highly literate and extremely vocal man. The hundreds of 
volumes of his own papers and his letters to Georg Vansittart, 
long his closest friend, have been the principal source for this 
new biography. While the author is interested in portraying 
Hasting’s character, he does this by detailing his actions rather 
than by generalized appraisals of these actions. When he does 
permit himself to generalize Professor Feiling’s observations 
are well-worth while. 

Hasting’s life was a long one, seventy-six years. It was a 
life of strange singleness of purpose. As a lad of eighteen he 
went to India after having been trained at Westminster where 
among his schoolmates were two future prime ministers, Shelburne 
and Portland, the poet Cowper and the historian Gibbon. 

Thirty years in India saw him rise from a writer to the Com- 
pany to the pinnacle of highest authority, saw him pass from 
obscurity to great fame. With fame came opposition and bitter 
hatred. It seemed that his reward for thirty years of service was 
a nine-year trial, with acquittal a Pyrrhic victory. Still he lived 
on, for twenty-three years more. The titles, the lordly settle- 
ment, that he had hoped for, never came. He lived through 
threatened insolvency and the backbiting of his enemies into the 
outwardly calm life of a country squire. His country never made 
real amends for what she had done to one of her most eminent 
servants. But someway or other, the storms in time subsided and 
a new popularity came to Hastings. The man who had ruled 
India finished out his years in the calm haven of his beloved 
Daylesford, praying for “the welfare of my beloved country, 
and for that also of the land whose interests were so long com- 
mitted to my partial guardianship.” 

Hastings was one of the great proconsuls. He had vast powers 
and he used them. They were not always used wisely. Hastings 
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was often arbitrary. The record that he wrote was not written 
with an audit in mind. He acted at the time as the time indi- 
cated. His subjects’ esteem showed that inhumanity was not 
one of his characteristics, nor, by the standards of his time, 
was greed. He was not the first or the last proconsul to stand 
accused before a senate, nor will he be either the first or the 
last to be more kindly judged by history than by his con- 
temporaries. 
Louis Kayser 

The George Washington University 


Dependent Baggage: Destination Germany. By Marie Di Mario 
Wann. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. Pp. 
248. $3.50) 


“Germany was people; but you had to see people against a 
setting to make any sense of them, and the setting was terrible. 
The natural beauties had survived, and the church steeples and 
the statues... The rest of the man-made part of Germany was 
all but pulverized.” 

This is a vivid account of post-war Germany under the 
Occupation, told with delightful wit and rare insight. Mrs. 
Wann’s husband, invited by “The Pentagon” to be director of 
Education and Cultural Affairs in Hesse, had conjured visions 
of living in a castle on the Rhine, with a staff of servants, leisure 
to travel, and living costs so low that they could save most of 
what he earned. 

The reality turned out to be appallingly different. Yet in spite 
of the very real hardships of life in drab “billets,” scarcity of 
food, lack of fuel in the bitter Arctic winter of 1947, and many 
frustrations, she kept her sense of humor and a warm human 
sympathy, completely without sentimentality. 

Seen through the eyes of this “dependent,” the American 
occupation comes alive for us. Mrs. Wann spares neither the 
victors nor the vanquished in her penetrating portrayal. Some 
on both sides of the Atlantic may wince—and some may blush— 
when she wields her pen as a surgeon’s scalpel. But the clear- 
sighted honesty with which she paints what she saw—the bad 
as well as the good—is matched by the deep interest in people 
which led her to seek a real understanding of the Germans, and 
by a witty and entertaining style which at times almost conceals 
the deeper significance of her story. This is a delightful book to 
read aloud—but the thoughtful reader will never be able to forget 
some of its more serious implications. 

Dwicut Rep 
Washington, D. C. 


Modern Political Thought: The Great Issues. By William 
Ebenstein. (New York: Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. 
xvii, 806. Bibliographical Notes, Index. $8.50) 

William Ebenstein, Professor of Politics at Princeton Uni- 
versity, has reconstituted his earlier anthology of modern political 
thought. One justification of the enterprise lies in the urgency, 
for Western survival, of a deeper understanding of its nuclear 
values. The book, furthermore, helps to plug a gap by aligning 
classic and recent theories concerning politics within conceptual 
frameworks. 

The five Parts are entitled: “Philosophy, Psychology, and 
Politics; ‘The Foundations of Democracy; Antidemocratic 
Thought; Capitalism, Socialism, and the Welfare State; From 
Nationalism the World Order.” Selections range from 
Machiavelli and Hobbes of crises past to Dewey and Toynbee, 
from “purely” political speculations and doctrines of political 
economy to concepts of general philosophy and psychoanalysis 
as these pertain to the conduct of publics and governments. Each 
chapter contains an excellent, synthesizing Introduction. The 
pattern of presentation shelters comfortably the interplay of 
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eras, problems, tempers of mind, and scholarly vocations-at-work. 
The “Great Issues” approach, as used, is laudably disdainful of 
departmental fences in academic pastures. 

Following the initial chapter, which pivots on ethical stand- 
points, social psychologists show, convincingly, that the passage 
to a Good, Peace-abiding Society demands knowledge of the 
sources and manifestations of destructive irrational forces in 
human relations. In this matter, Samuel H. Flowerman argues 
that the authoritarian temperament (formed largely in family 
life) is the wellhead of the authoritarian state. While reading 
such pieces, one appreciates that, since democratic ideology 
glorifies the worth of individual personality, it becomes im- 
perative to determine what kind of personality is most valuable 
to free societies and what kind of social arrangements will nurture 
and sustain it. (See, especially, Lawrence K. Frank’s article.) 

Chapter Sixteen weighs whether “Conflict or Common Inter- 
est” is the natural condition of concourse among nations. Leonard 
Woolf sees peace forwarded by the existent, long-term common 
interests; partly through understanding of the fact that these 
shared interests are better for the individual himself. In another 
“debate,” Albert Guérard insists that “the world community 
does exist,” but is “unorganized because our political institutions 
lag a century or more behind our political consciousness.” Else- 
where, Dr. Franz Alexander has contended, anent degrees of 
social conscience: “This gradation of moral inhibitions is indeed 
very impressive. They are strongest between individual and 
individual, weaker within conflicting groups within a nation, and 
weakest in international relationships.” The shaping of an Inter- 
national Conscience, one which might also ease the press for a 
“patriotic” conformity (discussed in the volume), may qualify 
as the paramount need of our time. 

As a well-marshaled and timely anthology, it should enlighten 
all who would unearth the root-meanings of political events. 


Epcar S. Ropinson 
The American University 


Still the Rice Grows Green. Asia in the Aftermath of Geneva 
and Panmunjom. By John C. Caldwell. (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1955. Pp. 312. $3.75) 


The average American has so few fundamental ties with Asia— 
ties of race, culture and history—that he tends to lack under- 
standing and ysmpathy for the problems of the people of the 
region. This unfortunate situation is not often improved by 
American authors and newspaper writers who report and draw 
generalizations about the “teeming millions of Asia” rather than 
provide America with a view of the individual and his problems. 
Moreover, these generalizations are far too often draws by writers 
who themselves lack sufficient personal contact with the people 
to permit them to write with any considerable degree of author- 
ity. Fortunately Mr. Caldwell, author of S#ill the Rice Grows 
Green, is one of the few American writers of today who from 
contact with the people of Asia and study of the people and 
their problems, is able to present authoritative reports and help 
bridge the gap of understanding and sympathy between the 
American reader and the individual Asian, 

In each of his books on Asia, of which Still the Rice Grows 
Green is the third, Mr. Caldwell presents Asia as he knows it 
from years of residence and travel in the Far East. It is apparent 
from his writing that he is as interested in men and their prob- 
lems as in the problems of nations. In his present book he vividly 
and sympathetically portrays the effects of the recent violent 
changes and latent upheavals of Asia on the average man of whom 
we generally hear and read so little. Among the most memorable 
of his reports are those of the defenders of the Island of Kinmen 
(Quemoy) ; Tommy Hsu, the agricultural extension worker on 
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Formosa; Kim Mun Gu, president of a Korean leper colony; and 
Chai Nam Soon, a ten-year-old Korean orphan who carried her 
baby brother south to safety. 

In Still the Rice Grows Green Mr. Caldwell appraises the 
effects Americans and their various activities have had on the 
people of Asia. As the son of missionary parents he rather nat- 
urally devotes considerable attention to the impact of the Chris- 
tian missions in China and Korea. He points out, with regard to 
the China mainland, that the missionary work of a century and 
more is ended. He then proceeds to ask: “What good was all the 
sacrifice? Is there anything left of the foundation they built? 
Have the millions spent by America . . . all gone for naught,” 
From his talks with the people who have recently come from the 
mainland to Formosa and with those who still know conditions 
on the mainland he has obtained information which leads him to 
the conclusion that “Certainly the sacrifices were not in vain, 
for the foundation built at such cost and sacrifice, built with 
the offerings of hundreds of thousands of American Christians, 
are still there, awaiting men and women who will come to begin 
building anew.” With regard to the certain conflict between 
Christianity and Communism on the mainland he reports “Chris- 
tianity is not strong enough . . . to conquer Communism, but it is 
a factor of importance, which added to all the other factors 
make China’s liberation far from hopeless. The religious faith 
of China’s Christians can never be stamped out, and China’s Red 
rulers must know it.” 

Mr. Caldwell comments extremely favorably on the current 
efforts of the United States to help Free China on Formosa. 
Both the widespread activities of the Joint Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction and the other programs aided by the Foreign 
Operations Administration are given great credit for improving 
the lot of the common man and providing the foundation for a 
future filled with hope rather than fear. The very successful 
land reform program of the Chinese Government on Formosa is 
also cited as one of the truly hopeful signs—and as a true 
contrast to the lack of similar progress on the Communist domi- 
nated mainland. Mr. Caldwell’s comments on the present demo- 
cratic attitude and actions of the Nationalist Chinese Govern- 
ment are generally more favorable than those presented by other 
informed writers. The reader is tempted to question the defini- 
tiveness of some of Mr. Caldwell’s conclusions. 

The Island of Kinmen (Quemoy), which has received so much 
world attention in recent months, is well described and its impor- 
tance more completely analyzed in Still the Rice Grows Green 
than in other current books, The book includes historical com- 
ments and information about the people and military forces on 
the Island not provided by other writers. However, the repeated 
comments and elaborations on the little Island’s importance to the 
future of Formosa and the Free World lead one occasionally to 
feel that Mr. Caldwell may be guilty of the same over emphasis 
of which he later in the book accuses the United Press in report- 
ing on the now-lost Tachen Islands. 

The volume is concise, easy reading. It is recommended to 
all who wish to obtain a fresh and more personal view of the 
people of Asia and their problems of today and tomorrow. 


H. Lawrence WItsEy 
Washington, D. C. 


The English People on the Eve of Colonization, 1603-1630. 
By Wallace Notestein. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1954. Pp. xvii, 302. Bibliography. Indev. $5.00) 

A half century ago, Harper and Brothers published the very 
influential and useful American Nation Series under the editor- 
ship of Albert Bushnell Hart. Now they are bringing out a 
New American Nation Series under the editorship of Henry 


Steele Commager and Richard Brandon Morris, a cooperative 
survey which will utilize the new interpretations and findings of 
historical scholarship. The present volume, one of the five in 
the series now published, is written by the distinguished his- 
torian of seventeenth century England, Wallace Notestein, East- 
man Professor Emeritus at Yale. 

It would be hard to find a more delightful and readable 
volume. Added to his mastery of the documentary material of 
the period is Professor Notestein’s fine literary ability. He de- 
scribes the English as they were in the reign of James I and 
the early years of Charles I. After three initial chapters con- 
cerned with the general background and the English character, 
Professor Notestein devotes a succession of chapters each to one 
of the classes, social, professional, economic, political and re- 
ligious which the colonists knew and from whose ranks they were 
drawn. While he has shaped his work to serve its special purpose 
in a series devoted to the backgrounds and development of the 
American Nation, he has written at the same time a valuable 
social history of England in the early seventeenth century. Useful 
notes explain the text and a bibliographical essay offers suggestions 
for further study by indicating the principal materials upon 
which the author has drawn for each of his chapters. A well- 
selected group of reproductions of contemporary pantings and 
engravings adds greatly to the reader’s interest. 


Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Soviet Policies in China, 1917-1924. By Allen S. Whiting. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1954. Pp. 350. 
$5.00) 

This book on Soviet policies in China in the early years of 
Communist rule examines in considerable detail the writings of 
Lenin on China and the debates in the Congresses of the Com- 
munist International, concerning Communist tactics in the col 
onial and semi colonial countries in Asia, especially regarding 
such crucial points as co-operation with the bourgeoisie and the 
development of a peasant program. It reveals the efforts made by 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs in trying to win 
recognition from the Chinese Republic by renouncing Tsarist 
treaties and privileges, while reasserting Russian influences in the 
border regions of Mongolia and North Manchuria. Included in 
Mr. Whiting’s study are the missions of Joffe and Karakhan and 
the appointment of Borodin as adviser extraordinaire to Dr. Sun. 
Borodin played an important part in admitting communist 
members into the Kuomintang Party and in placing Soviet Russia 
in the main stream of the Chinese Revolution. The early success 
of the Soviet policies in China laid the foundation of Red 
China’s ascendency in 1949 and the conclusion of the Sino- 
Soviet Treaty of Alliance in 1950. 

This volume shows clearly that Soviet strategy was marked by 
opportunism, fraud, intimidation and intrigue. The Russian 
conduct in handling the Chinese Eastern Railway is the case in 
point. In 1918 Soviet Russia offered to return the railway to 
China without compensation as a friendly gesture to win over 
the “oppressed” people of China. Three years later, Russia not 
only had forgotten this offer but demanded “necessary guaran- 
tees” to protect Soviet interest in the railway zone. The empty 
“generosity,” however, had accomplished its purpose. In the eyes 
of many of the Chinese people, Soviet Russia was at that time 
the only nation among the Powers willing to give up some privi- 
leges in China. 

Although Mr. Whiting writes lucidly, it is regretable that he 
has not found it possible to include more Chinese language mate- 
rials, particularly in his chapter on “Congress of Toilers of the 
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Far East.” Books such as Bao-Pu, CA’ih-O Yu-Chi (journey to 
Red Russia) Ch’en Pao Fu K’an, Peking, August 31, 1924, and 
Kiang Kang-hu, Hsin-O Yu-Chi (Journey to New Russia), 
Shanghai, 1925, would have given him the information lacking 
in other sources. 


L. Kinc Quan 
Washington, D. C. 


Political Warfare. A Guide to Coexistence. By John Scott with 
a Foreword by C. D. Jackson. (New York: The John Day 
Company, 1955. Pp. 256. Bibliography and Index. $3.75) 


This is a most interesting and sound book, on a subject too 
little known and understood by Americans including even many 
of the officials who are struggling with our part in the Cold War. 
The author has written what is substantially a manual on the 
subject, with case studies and summaries of outstanding inter- 
national and internal problems confronting our Government. An 
adequate review of it would require practically a summary of the 
book, which limitations prohibit. It is confidently recommended 
to all good citizens desirous of seeing our country successfully 
maintain the peace and yet play its part in perpetuating our 
form of government. The reading of it will clarify many events 
of the recent past not heretofore understood, and help in forming 
a better understanding of our interests and how they can best 
be served without resort to war. 

U. S. Grant 
American Peace Society 


The Interregnum, 1923-1924 [A History of Soviet Russia, 
Volume IV]. By Edward Hallet Carr. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1954. Pp. 392 plus Appendix.) 


The fourth volume of Professor Carr’s study of Soviet Russia 
is the most objective and the most intensive in the series to 
date. It concentrates on the period when Lenin lay fatally ill 
and was succeeded by the triumvirate of Zinoviev, Kamenev, and 
Stalin in opposition to Trotsky. In The Interregnum, Professor 
Carr, continuing his topical approach, deals respectively with 
the areas of domestic economics, Soviet diplomatic and Comin- 
tern activity, and internal Party politics. But there seems to be 
a more basic dichotomy in the book between domestic and for- 
eign affairs, a dichotomy arising partly from the relative isola- 
tion of Russia in this period and partly from Professor Carr’s 
mode of presentation. 


The author describes in detail how the internal economic 
crisis in the autumn of 1923 provided additional ammunition 
for the Party opponents of the triumvirate and how the latter 
successfully rode out the storm by making minor modifications 
“in the ramshackle structure of NEP” (i.e. the New Economic 
Policy inaugurated by Lenin in 1921) and by dividing the 
Opposition “against itself.” The only important phase of this 
story which Professor Carr does not discuss in sufficient detail is 
the development of the secretarial apparatus whereby Stalin 
extended his control over the Party organization. Preoccupied 
as the Soviet leaders were with their domestic problems in 1923, 
they nonetheless acted through the Comintern to promote Com- 
munist-led revolutions that year in Germany and Bulgaria. But 
in both instances, as Professor Carr shows, their efforts were 
remarkably clumsy and completely abortive. 

In the field of foreign affairs, the present volume ends with 
the de jure recognition of the Soviet Government in February 
1924 by Britain’s Labor government and by Mussolini’s Italy. 
In the domestic sphere, it closes with the Thirteenth Party 
Congress of May 1924, four months after Lenin’s death. This 
Congress, Professor Carr observes, “confirmed the bankruptcy of 
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[Trotsky’s] platform and the eclipse of his authority in the 
party.” But “Trotsky’s decline quickly loosened the cement that 
held together the triumvirate,” and Stalin “now only awaited 
the moment to show his hand and reveal the full scope of his 
power and his ambitions.” The scope of Stalin’s ambitions pre- 
sumably will be treated in Professor Carr’s next installment, 
which is to be a two-volume work entitled, Socialism in One 
Country, 1924-1926. 

EuizaBETH THOMPSON 

Washington, D. C. 


The Economist in the Twentieth Century. By Lionel Robbins. 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1954. Pp. 225. $3.50) 


Professor Robbins’ book falls into four sections. The first, 
which gives it its title, discusses the contribution to public affairs 
which economists can and should make and warns against three 
common mistakes: the belief that economic improvement can be a 
social panacea, the overvaluation of the economic interpretation 
of social phenomena, and the assumption that the economist is 
more competent than other men to pronounce upon the desir- 
ability of human ends. 

The main body of the book consists of a series of lectures on 
economic issues of the day: full employment, dollar shortage, 
money and inflation, international trade. They lucidly set out 
the conditions and consequences implied by the policies advocated 
in recent years, conditions and consequences which embrace so 
many contradictions that they call for a reappraisal of our most 
popular courses of action. 

The student of world affairs will be most interested in the 
third section of the book which deals with the prospects of an 
Atlantic community. Although a more ambitious scheme than 
the apparently more modest project of a purely European Union, 
it is, in Professor Robbins’ view, more practical and promises to 
prove more congenial. As far as its economic aspects are con- 
cerned, there is greater hope of advancement if we attempt to 
realize the aims of existing international institutions than if we 
try to achieve the economic union of Europe direct by creating 
new ones. 

The last section is a survey of Britain’s economic policy during 
the war. It shows where and when economic planning is appro- 
priate and serves to round out Professor Robbins’ fundamental 
doctrine that different social aims require different economic 
methods and that we have to choose between the possibility of 
greater prosperity in freedom and the certainty of diminished 
prosperity under central control. 

H. M. Spirzer 
Graduate School, U.S.D.A. 


Malaya, Indonesia, Borneo and the Philippines: A Geographical, 
Economic and Political Description of Malaya, the East Indies 
and the Philippines. By Charles Robequain. Translated by 
E. D. Laborde. (London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1955. Pp. xi, 456. Bibliography. Index. 
Maps and Illustrations. $6.00) 

Written by Charles Robequain, Professor of Tropical Geogra- 
phy in the University of Paris, this volume was originally pub- 
lished in French under the title Le Monde Malais in 1954. 
E. D. Laborde, sometime Assistant Master in Harrow school, has 
translated it into English. 

The book is divided into four principal sections. Of these, 
the first covers general features of the region, including brief 
discussions on the discovery by the European nations of these 
areas, as well as their geographical and anthropological character- 
istics. The second section contains accounts of principal areas in 
the region, including Malaya, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, 
Eastern Indonesia, and the Philippines. Each of these is discussed 
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in some detail with regard to particular geographic features, 
anthropological and cultural characteristics of population, prin- 
cipal cities and towns, and history. The third section is devoted 
to the effects of the colonial expansion of the European powers 
on the economies of the Malay countries. Included are discus- 
sions of the principal exports of the area, i.e. rubber, tin, tea, 
coffee, sugar, etc., and how emphasis on their production has 
affected the economic systems of these countries. The familiar 
facts of this area’s rapidly multiplying population and leading 
role as a producer of raw materials (78% of world’s rubber ex- 
ports in 1938, 73% of copra, 44% of tin) are clearly brought 
out, as is the U. S.’ predominant position as a market for these 
products. Particularly informative are sections comparing the 
various systems of economic organization established in these 
countries, and bringing into focus the economic, political and 
social results of the different colonial policies of Great Britain, 
Netherlands, and the United States. The effects on production 
and prices of competition between plantation and peasant agri- 
culture, as well as the importance of local scientific research in 
agriculture, particularly in Indonesia are analyzed. The chapter 
on industrialization covers familiar ground on the decay of 
native industries as a result of competing imported manufactured 
goods, and dangers of rapid industrialization. The fourth section 
summarizes the contributions to public health and education 
resulting from nearly 400 years of European influence, as well as 
the effect of the colonial powers on religious, political and cul- 
tural life in these countries. 

This volume is well organized and equipped to serve as a 
guide to the Malay countries of Southeast Asia. A wealth of 
detailed material, particularly geographical and demographical 
is brought together, and bibliography and footnotes are plenti- 
fully supplied for readers wishing to explore particular subjects 
in greater detail. A draw-back in its usefulness, however, is the 
age of most of the statistics, which are generally pre-World War 
Il. 

D. H. 
Washington, D. C. 


Gift From the Sea. By Anne Morrow Lindbergh. (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1955. Pp. 128. $2.75) 


Here in a thin volume, and in limpid prose, the poet, Anne 
Lindbergh, assesses the values in the life of a modern woman. 
On approaching middle life her search is for some stabilizing 
principle, some simplification of life as it is led by an active 
mother who is also alert to public demands and the problems of 
the wide world. 

“How to remain whole in the midst of the distractions of 
life,” she says. “How to remain strong no matter what shocks 
come in at the periphery and tend to crack the hub of the 
wheel.” 

To gain perspective and to think quietly she has come alone 
to a small island and its beach. Here she first rests and begins 
to gather shells. These shells become, one by one the texts of 
her meditations. One shell suggests to her simplification of both 
outer and inner life. Though alone, she finds loneliness “in- 
credibly precious” at times, and that afterwards “life rushes back 
into the void richer, more vivid, fuller than before.” 

She discusses various relationships as suggested by her “double 
sunrise shell.” The relationship of marriage, of sisterhood, that 
of mother and child, all come in for a fresh appraisal. Clues 
to these problems she finds in rhythm — the pendulum swing 
between opposite points. “It must be a swing between the inti- 
mate and particular and functional out into the abstract and the 
universal, and then back to the personal again.” She aptly quotes 
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Saint-Exupéry on love, “Love does not consist in gazing at each 
other, but in looking outward together in the same direction.” 

Discussing the emancipation of woman, in this day of mechani- 
cal equipment and multiplied public demands, Mrs. Lindbergh 
thinks that for both man and woman life should find inner as 
well as outer harmony. And unless woman is as “still as the 
axis of the wheel in the midst of her activities — not only her 
own salvation but the salvation of the family-life, of society, 
perhaps even of our civilization” may be at stake. 

Much food for thought in these hurried, hectic days is to be 
gleaned from these few pages, her search for a quiet core to 
life. 

Anne Lindbergh has, as a poet should have, a liquid simplicity 
of style combined with the poet’s flair for symbolism to illustrate 
and express her lucid thought. It is pure joy to read this, her 


latest book. 
Mase Soute 


The American Peace Society 


A Preface to History. By Carl G. Gustavson. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. 222. Index. 
$3.75) 


Carl G. Gustavson, Associate Professor of History in Ohio 
University, has written this small volume as a guide toward his 
torical-mindedness for college freshmen, just beginning the study 
of history. It is to be hoped that his book will reach a much 
larger circle of readers. Suddenly tossed, as we have been, into 
the middle of the world arena, our people must acquire their 
maturity vicariously. The best evidence of maturity is the his- 
torical mind and certainly this little book would help the average 
reading citizen to understand, if not to attain it. 

Dealing with much that earlier ages did, Gustavson is re- 
markably ingenious in flashing back to the modern, the contem- 
porary, the familiar for comparison and illustration. He is not 
doctrinnaire. He has no pet theories. Pointing out that in a 
sense we are all historians and that all of us are writing history, 
he deals in an understandable way with the great basal problems 
of causation, change and continuity. Then he discusses the major 
factors of history, personal, institutional, technological and 
ideological. A chapter called “The Use and Misuse of History” 
warns the reader of the pitfalls of some types of historical evi- 
dence and the fallacies of some of the so-called historical reason- 
ing. Two final chapters on Power and International Organization 
point up the value of the book as a manual for our times. 

Whatever faults the volume has would be noticed only by the 
professional and even by him would most likely be freely over- 
looked. When the novice is able to spot these faults, Gustavson’s 
book will have done its work and the sophomore can then turn 
his copy over to the freshman. 


Exmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Booxs RECEIVED 


Yankees and God. By Chard Powers Smith. (New York: Hermi- 
tage House, 1954. Pp. xvi, 528, index. $6.50) 

Assuming that the whole northern half of the United States 
can be broadly termed “Yankee,” the author claims that the 
theological and religious range of the Puritan has steadily de- 
teriorated from “Cosmos” to “Me.” He disputes views of other 
historians, such as Charles A. Beard, Truslow Adams and Fred- 
erick J. Turner with his “Frontier theory.” 
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THE 127TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


The 127th annual meeting of the Directors of the American 
Peace Society took place at the Society’s headquarters, 1612 Eye 
St. on May 16th at four P.M. 

The president, Gen. U. S. Grant, III, was in the chair, and 
there was an excellent attendance, filling the Board room almost 
to capacity. 

The minutes of last year’s annual meeting, as printed in the 
summer issue of Wortp Arrairs, 1954, were inspected and 
approved. 

President Grant then made his report, as follows:— 

“The events that merit your consideration will be covered by 
the reports of other officers: status of membership and improving 
financial condition by the Treasurer’s report; the recognition of 
the high standard of our magazine, Wortp Arrairs, by the so 
efficient chairman of the Editorial Board; other activities, by our 
fine secretary. As we have encountered no crucial problems, there 
is little for me to add. 

“It was a disappointment to find so many of our sister organi- 
zations having meetings to consider the possibie revision of the 
United Nations Charter that our attempting one as proposed for 
this spring would have been a letdown because of our smaller 
membership and meager financial resources; and so the proposal 
had to be abandoned. 

“It is, therefore, appropriate that 1 bring to your attention 
again our most urgent problem: Our Society is operating on a 
perfectly sound financial basis, in fact it has begun to get ahead 
a little each year, it is making a valuable contribution through 
Worvp Arrairs to the formation of a sound public opinion and 
understanding of international relations in this day of world 
crisis, but it is without the means for increasing its usefulness 
and for serving the cause of peace as it should and could, were 
funds available. There is no promise or probability of our being 
able to acquire the funds needed under existing circumstances. 

“The only prospect I can see is dependent upon enthusiastic 
help from the Directors. Owing to their nationally recognized 
status in our field, I am confident that a Committee of the 
Directors with the backing of all, could achieve this purpose. 
But those of us who are now carrying the major load of the Soci- 
ety’s work cannot take on the additional duties of the said 


*A list of the Officers and Board of Directors will be found 
on page 64. 


Committee. We will need your help and some serious thought 
and work on the part of the Committee. 

“Finally, our Board of Editors merit your thanks for the 
excellent quality of Wortp Arrairs and the recognition it has 
gained; as well as Miss Gertrude R. Woodcock, our office Secre- 
tary, for the improvements she has brought in our records and 
the enthusiasm and efficiency she has shown; and of course our 
never failing Assistant Editor, Mrs. Call.” 

The Treasurer, Mr. Francis E. Hildebrand, read items from 
the report of the auditor, showing slight gains from member- 
ships and subscriptions over the year 1954-5, and no accounts 
payable except those due in the current month plus the annual 
bill for the care of William Ladd’s grave. 

A general report was then made by Dr. Dunham, executive 
Secretary, including an interesting account of the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union Council, lately held in Rome, which 
he attended as Executive Secretary of the American Group. His 
story of the general meeting of the Union last fall, in Vienna, 
was printed in the Winter, 1954, issue of Wortp AFrairs. 

The Chairman of the Editorial Board, Dr. Helen Dwight 
Reid, in her report read the names of some 29 countries, each 
now receiving one to 20 copies regularly of Woritp Arrairs. 
She reported some gain in the number of copies sent to sub- 
scribers and members the last year. Of those sent out, more than 
150 copies go to libraries in colleges and city and state libraries. 
The magazine reaches all but 7 states and has received much 
commendation from members especially from one Life Member, 
whose letter had just been read by President Grant. 

After the acceptance of reports discussion took place on means 
to increase the circulation of the periodical and thus increase 
its educational work, and with that, the work of the Society 
itself, 

The existing Board of Directors was unanimously re-elected ;* 
names to fill vacancies were proposed and acted upon, pending 
their own acceptance, and President Grant was asked to write 
and ask each of them. It is hoped their names can hereafter be 
included in the list. 

At about 6:30 the meeting adjourned and reassembled at the 
Cosmos Club for dinner and discussion. The speaker of the 
evening was Hon. George V. Allen, Assistant Secretary of State, 
and former Ambassador to India, whose experience in the Near 
and Far East added much interest to his charm as a speaker. 
General Grant was, as always, a genial Toastmaster. 


I have the overwhelming conviction that the American 
Peace Society must now as never before justify its original 
and unique mission to educate public opinion to realize 
that the only sound and sure foundation for world peace is 
spiritual not material, mechanical, institutional nor coercive 
in nature. Worip Arrairs has a momentous opportunity 
and obligation to help educate American public opinion 
spiritually as well as intellectually. My best wishes as well 
as my prayers go with you in this dedicated service. 

Puitip Brown 
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